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TO A SUNBEAM. 


Glad ray of light that round my lat- 
tice plays, 

And gleams across the casement of my 
room, 

To cheer with golden spell the. au- 
tumnal gloom, 

Whence dost thou come, that here so 
welcome strays? 

From o’er what shimmering sheen of 
azure bays, 

What lonely coasts where icy breakers 
boom, 

What glowing land of Sphinx and 
Pharaoh’s tomb, 

What maze of gay Venetian water- 
ways? 

We deem thee old, thou sunbeam 
clear and bright, 

Old as the ages are,—yet newly born, 

As on the breaking of that wondrous 
morn 

When Earth lay gulphed in silent wait- 
ing night, 

And the dread darkness that foreruns 
the dawn 

Fled at the great command—‘Let there 
be light!’ 

Cc. D. W. 


STILL SLEEPING. 
(An Irish Parable.) 


Where the gray West slopes to a 
grayer sea, 
And the long wave comes slowly to 
the strand, 
Curving its crest, and falling silently, 
There came a stranger anciently to 


land. 
Him the high gods had laden with 
every gift 
To make that land a place of peace 
and joy: 
Balms for all healings, cures for every 
rift, 
Good governance, and faith without 
alloy. 
Alas! the seas were rough, the night at 
hand, 
The man was weary, and was quite 
alone. 





To a Sunbeam, Etc. 


Groping his way along the unwelcom- 
ing strand, 
He laid his storm-tossed head against 
a stone. 


And then he slept. The cold and 
stealthy tide 
Crept round him. Hideous and mis- 
shapen things 
Slipped from their caves into the dark- 
ness wide, 
With harsh, foreboding cries and 
flapping wings. 


The wind rose suddenly, morose and 
loud, 

It whipt the hollows and the ridged 
duns, 

Struck the spent wave, awoke each 
sleeping cloud, 
With clap on clap 
funeral guns. 


like pealing 


Across the rocks, and past that sleep- 
er’s head, 
From cape to cape it roared, from 
hill to hill, 
With boomings which might well have 
roused the dead; 
Yet the man woke not. He is sleeping 
still! 
Hz. L. 
Spectator. 


A SONG OF TIME. 


(From the German of Emil Olaar.) 


When hearts are young 
Time loiters slow, 

And songs are sung 
And soft winds blow; 

Time brings at length, 
With touch of fire, 

The hope and strength 
Of thy desire. 


When hearts are old 
Time lags behind, 
Sad tales are told 
And eyes grow blind; 
Oh, swiftly files 
In pain and strife, 
The Wheel that plies 
The Thread of Life! 
Translated by Fred G. Bowles. 
Pall Mall Magazine. 
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THE WOOING OF THE ELECTORS. 


At the General Election the party in 
Office throws down its superb chal- 
lenge to the party in Opposition. “We 
appeal,” they say, “to the solemn judg- 
ment of the nation on the issues be- 
tween us which affect its most vital 
concerns.” 

This invoking of the final decision 
of the electors in the affairs of the 
country, raises at once a question of 
political morality as well as of consti- 
tutional practice—the relations between 
a member of Parliament and his 
constituents. Is a member of Par- 
liament a representative or a dele- 
gate? Is he but an agent sent 
to Parliament to state the views 
of his constituents, or may he exercise 
his own independent opinion, even 
against the will of those to whom he 
owes his seat in the House of Com- 
mons? Edmund Burke dealt with 
this question of the relations between 
the desires of the constituency and the 
votes of the representative on the 
hustings at Bristol, during the General 
Election of 1774, in a speech that is 
memorable in political literature. 


It ought [he says] to be the happi- 
ness and glory of a representative to 
live in the strictest union, the closest 
correspondence, and the most unre- 
served communication, with his constit- 
uents. Their wishes ought to have great 
weight with him, their opinion high re- 
spect, their business *unremitted atten- 
tion. It is his duty to sacrifice his 
repose, his pleasures, his satisfaction 
to theirs; and above all, in all cases, 
to prefer their interest to his own. But 
[Burke goes on] his unbiased opinion, 
his mature judgment, his enlightened 
conscience, he ought not to sacrifice to 
you, to any man, or to any set of men 
living. These he does not derive from 
your pleasure; no, nor from the law 
and the Constitution. They are a 
trust from Providence, for the abuse 


of which he is deeply answerable. 
Your representative owes you not his 
industry only, but his judgment, and 
he betrays instead of serving you if 
he sacrifices it to your opinions. 


Burke was elected for Bristol in 
1774 for no higher reason than that 
his political opinions, so far as they 
had been publicly expressed, were the 
political opinions of the majority of the 
constituency. In 1778 he voted for 
two Bills, one relaxing some of the re- 
strictions on Irish trade, the other re- 
moving some of the civil disabilities of 
the Roman Catholics. Both these 
votes were in conformity with Burke's 
honest convictions. But they were di- 
rectly in opposition to the material in- 
terests and the religious opinions of the 
people of Bristol. Accordingly he fell 
into disfavor with his constituents, 
and, however honorably his unpopu- 
larity had been incurred, it was inevi- 
table that he should be brought to ac- 
count on the first opportunity. This 
was afforded by the General Election 
of 1780. In a noble speech from the 
hustings in defence of his action he 
exclaimed: “I did not obey your in- 
structions. No: I conformed to the 
instructions of truth and Nature, and 
maipiained your interest against your 
opinions with a constancy that became 
me.” He went on, in passages of won- 
derful eloquence and rare nobility, to 
declare that he did not stand before 
them accused of any venality or neg- 
lect of duty. “No,” he cried, “the 
charges against me are all of one kind: 
that I have pushed the principles of 
general justice and benevolence too 
far, further than a cautious policy 
would warrant, and further than the 
opinions of many would go along with 
me. In every accident which may 


happen through life—in pain, in sorrow, 
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in depression, and distress—I will call 
to mind this accusation and be com- 
forted.” But the popular prejudice 
against Burke, a prejudice aroused by 
his liberality and broadmindedness, 
was too strong to be resisted. The 
great statesman and philosopher was 
compelled to retire early, badly beaten, 
from the contest! 

The electors of Bristol have been con- 
demned for political intolerance. A 
century and a quarter has. passed 
since then—one hundred and twenty- 
five years of steady progress in po- 
litical enlightenment, and in the growth 
of the sense of public duty—questions, 
less vital and fundamental, arise for 
settlement, yet where to-day is the con- 
stituency ready to elect a representa- 
tive, however honest, however great a 
genius, who is opposed to its political 
views? There is nothing more cer- 
tain than that Burke would be ex- 
pelled by Bristol in the twentieth cen- 
tury as in the eighteenth, if his opin- 
ions were distasteful to the majority 
of the electors. 

In no constituency will the plea be 
accepted that the representative must 
be allowed to decide for the interest 
of the voters against their prejudices. 
It is not only that in this conflict of 
one mind against many the prejudices 
are more likely to exist in the repre- 
sentative than in the constituents. 
There is someone wiser than Voltaire 
and wiser than Napoleon, said a great 
man of the world, C’est tout le monde. 
But our representative system is a 
eheck not on the people, but for the 
people. The function of the House of 
Commons is to protect the people’s 
rights and extend their interests; and 
as under our democratic system the 
people are absolutely free to vote as 
they please and for whom they please, 
it is inevitable that they should con- 
stitute themselves, in each constitu- 


ency, the supreme judge as to the 
man best fitted faithfully to discharge 
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a trust that means so much to them; 
and their judgment, though often crude 
and vague, is also usually right. 

It would be a travesty of the high 
sense of public morality and public 
duty which now prevails to say that 
a member of Parliament is expected to 
throw his honor and conscience to the 
winds, and support measures which he 
abhors because they find favor with 
his constituents. The representative 
stands not in such an attitude of ser- 
vility towards the constituency. He 
votes, of course, according to his con- 
victions. Once he is elected he may, 
if he pleases, entirely change his poli- 
tics, and cross the floor of the House 
of Commons without referring back 
to the ‘constituency as a delegate in 
a like difficulty would be bound to do, 
and do immediately, to the body or 
society of which he was chosen the 
spokesman. The constituency has no 
control over him. They cannot at 
once deprive him of his authority and 
position, as a society or other body 
can recall and supersede a delegate. 
But the representative who votes ac- 
cording to convictions which are out of 
harmony with the political principles 
of the majority of his constituency 
must be ready heroically to pay the 
penalty for this conflict of opinion and 
judgment—the penalty of being sum- 
marily dismissed, like Burke, at the 
earliest opportunity. In a word, the 
representative is discarded by the con- 
stituency for the very same reason that 
the country discharges a Government 
at the General Blection—incompatibil- 
ity of political temper. 

Goldsmith, in his well-known lines, 
gently reproves Burke as one 


Who, born for the universe, narrowed 
his mind 

And to party gave up what was meant 
for mankind. 


On the contrary, it would be truer to 
say that Burke was politically undone 














because he gave his great talents to 
the service of mankind rather than to 
party. Goldsmith uses the word 
“party” in a disparaging sense. His 
idea of party politics seems to have 
been that it was a game unscrupu- 
lously played for the stakes of more 
power and influence, greater wealth 
and station; and there are, even to-day, 
many who hold the same opinion. Un- 
doubtedly the inspiring force of party 
is a sincere desire to improve and ben- 
efit mankind. Of course there are 
politicians, with little principles and 
few scruples, who become party men 
for low and selfish objects. But all the 
party movements—Conservative, Lib- 
eral, Radical, Nationalist, Free Trade, 
Protection—are each an honest effort, 
however mistakenly, to effect the 
greatest good of the greatest number. 
As to the ultimate object, all parties 
are agreed. It is the secondary matter 
of the methods by which this common 
end had best be attained that cre- 
ates the fundamental differences be- 
tween parties, and excites mutual 
antagonisms. 

“Party,” says Burke, “is a body of 
men united for promoting by their 
joiut endeavor the national interest 
upon some particular principle upon 
which they are all agreed.”” But Burke 
himself was a most indifferent party 
man. He had that stern independence 
of judgment which, as it refuses to 
yield even in details, is a prolific cause 
of sectional differences, and is fatal to 
the unity of purpose that is essential 
to a powerful and efficient party or- 
ganization. The theory advanced by 
Burke that a member of Parliament 
ought to be returned unfettered by 
political pledges, as it is his bounden 
duty to exercise his free and independ- 
ent judgment, irrespective of the con- 
stituency’s opinions and desires, on the 
public questions that arise for decision, 
is an exalted counsel of perfection that 
perhaps would make a demand too 
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stern and unbending for human nature 
under any form of constitution, how- 
ever utopian or perfect. In a country 
governed like ours by the party system 
it is impossible of acceptance. 

The country being divided politically 
into two chief groups of thought, Lib- 
eral and Conservative, the machinery 
for the promotion of political princi- 
ciples and party interests by party or- 
ganization is mainly supplied by the 
great rival caucuses: the National Con- 
servative Union, and the National Lib- 
eral Federation, aided by subsidiary 
bodies for the promotion of particular 
interests, such as the Cobden Club and 
the Tariff Reform League. The sys- 
tems of these organizations are practi- 
cally similar. There is a branch, as a 
rule, in each constituency. The 
branches elect the council in the bor- 
ough or the county. These councils 
send delegates to the central executive 
in London, which exercises supreme 
power. Each body has its permanent 
political agent in every constituency. 
Each body also has gentlemen con- 
tinually “on the road,” political bag- 
men, as it were, bringing round to the 
constituencies the newest and most at- 
tractive samples of Liberal or Con- 
servative principles. 

The caucus, on its importation about 
a quarter of a century ago from the 
United States, was condemned as a 
most mischievous element in public 
life. It was contended that under it 
the free expression of the will of the 
electorate would be impossible. Local 
initiative and the independence of the 
constituencies would be crushed out of 
existence by this formidable engine of 
political tyranny. The electors would 
become a passive, unthinking mass, un- 
der the dominion of the central organi- 
zation, and would place not only them- 
selves but the destiny of the nation, 
the course of which depended on their 
votes, in the hands perhaps of unscru- 
pulous party leaders. In truth, the 
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highly developed and powerful central 
party organization was an inevitable 
stage of our political development. 
The necessary adjunct of a constitu- 
tional system like ours, the two funda- 
mental principles of which are democ- 
racy and party government, is the 
party organization for the education of 
public opinion—that subtle power by 
which politicians are controlled, di- 
rected, ruled—and for the purpose, 
above all, of having its forces disci- 
plined and ready to take the field at 
the great battle of the General Elec- 
tion, on the outcome of which depends 
the supremacy of the one party or the 
other in the House of Commons for a 
term of years, and of the paramount 
influence of the one set of political 
principles or the other in the govern- 
ment of the nation. Moreover, the in- 
fluence of party organization has on 
the whole been beneficent. To it is 
due the healthy political vitality of the 
country. It has brought into politics, 
education, system, discipline. It has 
aroused the democracy to an interest 
in public affairs, and by the awaken- 
ing of thought and the propagation of 
ideas it has given the democracy co- 
herent and steady political convictions. 
Unorganized public opinion, with its 
aimless ebbing and flowing, its ten- 
dency to divide into numerous partic- 
ular or sectional factions, with wild 
and visionary schemes, would have led 
in time to the weakening of the party 
system, and, in consequence, to the in- 
stability of the constitution of which 
the party system is the foundation. 
But party organization has contributed 
to the strength and security of the 
State by the convergence of the vari- 
ous streams of political thought into 
two main homogeneous channels, with 
settled principles and with objects that 
are practicable and moderate. The 
fight for party predominance is not, as 
I have already said, a sordid struggle 
for the prizes of office. It is a contest 


for the power of putting into operation 
the political ideas which each party 
honestly deems essential to the well- 
being of the community. It tends to a 
serious treatment of political questions, 
and to the exercise of the franchise 
as a matter of conscience and duty. 
By it voters, generally, have been 
taught the supreme lesson that the 
nation is greater than the constitu- 
ency; that local and sectional claims 
must rank subordinate to national 
issues, that the great end is the 
solution of vital and urgent so- 
cial problems affecting the whole 
community. 

The offices of the various party or- 
ganizations are busy centres during 
the General Election. In electioneer- 
ing, as in military campaigning, good 
generalship at headquarters is of para- 
mount importance. Large staffs of 
officials are engaged at each office all 
day, and all night too, very often, un- 
der the direction of an able and astute 
commander-in-chief, attending to the 
humerous messages, requesting advice 
or more material aid, from the party 
champions in the constituencies. Mu- 
nitions of war, in the form of piles of 
posters, pamphlets, leaflets, squibs, and 
cartoons, of a general party character, 
are despatched all over the country— 
the local needs of the contest in each 
constituency, such as the address to 
the electors, the publication of facts, 
contradictions, and squibs of particu- 
lar interest to the constituency, being 
provided by the candidate. Most of 
this enormous mass of general election- 
eering literature is distributed gratis 
by the central bodies. If a charge be 
made, it is only what suffices to cover 
the bare cost of production. More- 
over, special advocates, glib of tongue, 
fully equipped with every fact that 
tells in favor of the cause, are sent to 
constituencies which are either weak 
in speakers or are hard pressed by the 
enemy, or where an early victory would 
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influence the final issue of the general 
campaign. 

In the constituencies every wall, with 
its posters and cartoons, is a profession 
of political faith. Election leaflets fall 
like snowflakes on every household. It 
is a time of great local excitement and 
commotion. Earnest party adherents 
fill their windows with election cards. 
In every street there is an amusingly 
mixed display of the cards of the rival 
eandidates. Friendly neighbors, hith- 
erto ignorant of each other's political 
principles, are surprised to find them- 
selves on opposite sides in the cam- 
paign. There are lively public meet- 
ings in the local halls; at the street 
corners and in the bars of the public- 
houses the merits of rival policies are 
eagerly discussed. From house to 
house the candidates, each attended by 
his most influential supporters, wend 
their different ways, introducing them- 
selves personaily to the electors, can- 
vassing for votes and influence with a 
persuasive blending of courtesy and 
familiarity. 

Macaulay, it is interesting to note, 
was opposed to canvassing. During 
his contest for the representation of 
Leeds in 1832, he refused to ask a sin- 
gle elector personally for his voie. 


The practice of begging for votes, is, 
as it seems to me [he said], absurd, 
pernicious, and altogether at variance 
with the true principles of representa- 
tive government. The suffrage of an 
elector ought not to be asked or to be 
given as a personal favor. It is as 
much for the interest of the constitu- 
ents to choose well, as it can be for the 
interest of a candidate to be chosen. 
To request an honest man to vote ac- 
cording to his conscience is superfluous. 
To request him to vote against his 
conscience is an insult. The practice 
of canvassing is quite reasonable under 
a system in which men are sent to 
Parliament to serve themselves. It is 
the height of absurdity under a system 
in which men are sent to Parliament 
to serve the public. 
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Candidates, no doubt, would be glad 
to be able to dispense with canvassing 


zltogether. It must be a repugnant 
task to sensitive natures to have to 
follow the traditional seductive ways 
of the candidate, to kiss the babies, or 
at least to pinch their cheeks or chuck 
them under the chin. Indeed, there is 
a widespread feeling that canvassing 
ought to be included in the practices 
which are declared by statute to be 
corrupt and illegal at elections. Kut 
its effect on the issue of the co1.test, 
especially in constituencies where the 
parties are rather evenly divided, is 
sometimes decisive. The feeling of 
many electors is that in their votes 
they possess a favor to bestow. Ac- 
cordingly they like to be asked for it, 
and the candidate who comes to their 
houses, hat in hand, soliciting their 
support, gets it. 

In days gone by even candidates with 
the highest sense of virtue and honor, 
public and private, had to woo the elec- 
tors by a lavish expenditure of money. 
William Wilberforce, the champion of 
the freedom of slaves, paid 9,000/. to 
the electors of his native town, Hull, 
which first sent him to Parliament in 
1780. 


By long-established custom [he writes 
in his “Memoirs’’], the single vote of 
a resident elector was rewarded by a 
donation of two guineas, four were paid 
for a plumper, and the expenses of a 
freeman’s journey from London aver- 
aged 101. apiece. The letter of the law 
was not broken, because the money 
was not paid until the last day on 
which election petitions could be 
presented. 


Lord Cochrane stood as a Whig for 
Honiton at a bye-election in the spring 
of 1806 against Augustus Cavendish 
Bradshaw, who sought “a renewal of 
the confidence of the constituency” on 
accepting a place in the Tory Govern- 
ment. Bradshaw had paid five guineas 
a vote at the former election, and on 
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this occasion expected to get returned 
unopposed at the reduced rate of two 
guineas, but on the appearance of 
Cochrane in the field he was compelled 
to raise his bounty to the old figure. 
“You need not ask me, my lord, who 
I vote for,”’ said a burgess to Cochrane; 
“IT always vote for Mister Most.’’ The 
gallant seaman, however, refused to 
bribe at all, and got well beaten in 
consequence. How he turned his de- 
feat to account makes an amusing 
story. After the election he sent the 
bellman round the town, directing 
those who had voted for him to go to 
his agent, Mr. Townsend, and receive 
ten pounds ten. The novelty of a de- 
feated candidate paying double the 
current price for a vote—or, indeed, 
paying anything at all—made a great 
sensation. He writes in his “Auto- 
biography of a Seaman”: 


Even my agent assured me that he 
could have secured my return for less 
money, for that, the popular voice be- 
ing in my favor, a trifling judicious ex- 
penditure would have turned the scale. 
I told Mr. Townsend that such pay- 
ment would have been bribery, which 
would not have accorded with my char- 
acter as a reformer of abuses—a 
declaration which seemed highly to 
amuse him. Notwithstanding the ex- 
planation that the ten guineas was 
paid as a reward for having withstood 
the influence of bribery, the impres- 
sion produced on the electoral mind by 
such unlooked-for liberality was simply 
this—that if I gave ten guineas for be- 
ing beaten, my opponent had not paid 
half enough for being elected; a con- 
clusion which, by a similar process of 
reasoning, was magnified into the con- 
viction that each of his voters had 
been cheated out of five pounds five. 


- In the October following there was a 
General Election. Cochrane was again 
a candidate for Honiton, and although 
he had said nothing about paying for 
his votes he was returned at the head 
of the poll. The burgesses were con- 
vinced that on this occasion he was 
“Mister Most.” Surely it was impossi- 
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ble to conceive any limits to the bounty 
of a successful candidate who in defeat 
was so generous as voluntarily to pay 
ten guineas a vote! They got—not a 
penny! Cochrane told them that 
bribery was against his principle. 
What the trustful electors said about 
their representative would not bear 
repetition here. But there was an- 
other dissolution a few months after- 
wards, and the gallant seaman did not 
dare to face outraged Honiton. 

It was not often, however, that the 
burgesses of old were outwitted by a 
candidate. A story that is told of the 
Irish borough of Cashel affords an il- 
lustration of how the voters usually 
scored. The electors, locally known as 
“Commoners,” fourteen in number, 
were notoriously corrupt, and always 
sold their votes to the highest bidder. 
It is curious to note, by the way, that 
it was for this constituency that Sir 
Robert Peel was first returned to Par- ° 
liament in 1809. The usual price of a 
vote in Cashel was 201. The popular 
candidate at one election, anxious to 
win the seat honestly and not to spend 
a penny in corruption, got the parish 
priest to preach a sermon at Mass on 
the Sunday before the polling, against 
the immorality of trafficking in the 
franchise. The good man, indeed, 
went so far in the course of his im- 
pressive sermon as to declare that 
those who betrayed a public trust by 
selling their votes would go to hell. 
Next day the candidate met one of the 
electors and asked what was the effect 
of Sunday’s sermon. “Your honor,” 
said he, “votes have risen. We always 
got 20/1. for a vote before we knew it 
was a sin to sell it; but as his rever- 
ence tells us that we will be damned 
for selling our votes, we can’t for the 
future afford to take less than 40/1.” 
The borough was ultimately disfran- 
chised for bribery and corruption. 

Bribery did not always mean the di- 
rect purchase of votes for money 








down. Many whimsical methods were 
employed to influence voters, without 
running any great risk from the law, 
which do credit to the ingenuity of 
eandidates and their agents, if they 
sadly tarnish their reputation for mo- 
rality. Cheap articles were bought 
from the voters at fancy prices, or a 
valuable commodity was sold to them 
at a fraction of its value. At an elec- 
tion at Sudbury in 1826, a candidate 
purchased from a greengrocer two cab- 
bages for 101., and a plate of goose- 
berries for 251. He paid the butcher, 
the grocer, the baker, the tailor, the 
printer, the billsticker at equally ex- 
travagant rates. At Great Marlow an 
elector got a sow and a litter of nine 
for a penny. Brinsley Sheridan was 
so fond of peas, during his successful 
contest at Stafford at the General Elec- 
tion of 1784, that he bought them at 
2/. 12s. 6d. per quart. Candidates also 
developed curious hobbies for buying 
birds, animals, and articles of all kinds 
during the house-to-house canvass. 
Some were enthusiastic collectors of 
old almanacs; others were passion- 
ately fond of children’s white mice. 
“Name your price,” said the candidate. 
“Is a pound too much?” replied the 
voter. “Nonsense, man,” said the 
candidate, “here are two guineas.” 
Rivers of beer were also set flowing 
in the constituencies. The experi- 
ence of the Earl of Shaftesbury (the 
philanthropist and friend of the work- 
ing classes) was common. As Lord 
Ashley he contested Dorset in the anti- 
Reform interest at the General Elec- 
tion of 1831, which followed the rejec- 
tion of the first Reform Bill, and was 
defeated. , His expenses amounted to 
15,6001, of which 12,5251. was paid to 
the owners of inns and public-houses 
for refreshments—“free drinks’’—to the 


people. 

In those days, when bribery was fla- 
grant and avowed, no limit could be 
placed to the possible cost of a seat 
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In many 
an election success was won or defeat 
sustained at the price of bankruptcy 


in the House of Commons. 


and ruin. The most expensive contest 
in the annals of electioneering was the 
famous fight in 1807 for the representa- 
tion of Yorkshire. The candidates 
were Lord Milton, son of Earl Fitzwil- 
liam (Whig); the Hon. Henry Lascelles, 
son of Lord Harewood (Tory); and Wil- 
liam Wilberforce (Independent). The 
poll was taken in the Castle yard at 
York in thirteen booths, which, accord- 
ing to the then existing law, were kept 
open from 9 A.M. to 5 P.M. for fifteen 
days. Wilberforce and Milton were 
returned. The total number of elec- 
tors polled was 23,007, and _ the 
three candidates spent between them 
300,0001., or about 13/. for each vote 
polled. It is hardly surprising then to 
read in the debate on the Reform Bill 
of 1832 the contention that a vote was 
private property, and that to take it 
from a man without compensation was 
as much robbery as to deprive a fund- 
holder of his dividends or a landlord 
of his rents. 

All this but emphasizes the present 
purity of the wooing of the electors. 
The various stringent Acts against brib- 
ery and corruption carried in the lat- 
ter half of the nineteenth century have 
not been passed in vain. In 1854 brib- 
ery was made a misdemeanor.  For- 
merly election petitions were tried by 
a Committee of the House of Com- 
mons. Often the decisions were parti- 
san, and directly in the teeth of the 
evidence. Under an Act of 1868 two 
judges of the High Court try petitions, 
and report to the Speaker. After the 
General Election of 1880 there were no 
fewer than ninety-five petitions im- 
pugning returns on grounds of brib- 
ery, intimidation, or personation, and 
most of them were sustained. After 
the General Election of 1885 there was 
not a single petition. Between these 
Electoral contests a statute was passed 
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—the Corrupt Practices Act of 1883— 
which has done much to make Parlia- 
mentary elections pure. It extends brib- 
ery to payments to voters for refresh- 
ments and travelling expenses. It 
fixes a maximum scale of electioneer- 
ing expenditure—varying in amount ac- 
cording to the character and extent of 
the constituency—and requires each 
candidate to make a statement of his 
expenses to the returning officer within 
thirty-five days after the _ election. 
The General Election of 1880—the last 
election in which expenditure within 
the law was practically unlimited—cost 
the candidates over 2,000,0001., or about 
15s. for each vote polled The General 
Election of 1885, the first held under 
the Corrupt Practices Act of 1883, cost 
only 1,026,6461., or 4s. 5d. for each vote 
polled. The tendency of the expendi- 
ture is still downwards. According to 
the Blue-book issued in connection with 
the last General Election, that of 1900, 
it appears that only 777,429/., or 214,- 
1461. less than the maximum scale al- 
lowed by the Act of 1883, which in this 
case was 991,5751., was spent by the 
1103 candidates who fought for the 
670 seats of the House of Commons in 
that electoral campaign. As 3,519,345 
votes were polled out of 6,730,935 then 
on the register, the average cost per 
vote was 4s. 4d. 

Still the question is sometimes asked 
in all seriousness: Is_ electioneering 
really any purer now than it was in 
the days before the first Reform Act? 
It is admitted that constituencies are 
no longer deliberately and frankly pur- 
chased. But it is said that the old 
blunt, barefaced forms of corruption 
have simply given place to newer and 
subtler methods of bribery, which are 
just as dishonorable to dispensers and 
receivers, and just as dangerous to 
public morals. <A candidate does not 
buy a constituency; he “nurses” it. In 
other words he tries to secure the good 
will and support of the electors by lib- 


eral subscriptions and donations to 
various local objects. These objects 
divide themselves into two classes—re- 
ligious and philanthropic, sport and 
amusements. Is a new peal of bells 
required for the parish church? Does 
the chapel aspire to a steeple? Is the 
Young Men’s Christian Association in 
want of a gymnasium? The open- 
handed candidate is only waiting to 
be asked in order to supply these 
needs. Then there are football clubs 
and cricket clubs to which the candi- 
date is expected to give financial as- 
sistance; and give it he does, willingly 
and proudly, for, says he, is it not the 
duty of public men to encourage the 
national sports and pastimes? It 
would seem indeed as if the old tradi- 
tion that a vote is a salable commod- 
ity, and that Parliamentary elections 
are held, not that the country may be 
governed in accordance with the 
wishes of the people, but that electors 
may get payment in one way or an- 
other for their votes, still to some ex- 
tent survives. It asserts itself, at 
times, in very impudent forms. A 
candidate who was asked to relate 
some of his experiences during the 
contest says: 


I have a vivid recollection of one in- 
cident. I was visiting an outlying 
committee-room when three men came 
up to me, one of whom said, “Look 
‘ere, guv’nor, we're not going to 
vote without beer.” This observation 
aroused my anger to:such a pitch that 
I gave them this answer—“Now, we'll 
have a talk about this. In the first 
place you'll have no beer. That’s 
plain. But I’ll tell you what I’ll do. 
I’ll send you down to the polling-booth 
in the only carriage that is available— 
it was pouring at the time—on one 
condition. That condition is that you'll] 
vote for my opponent.” The men were 
so astonished that they actually walked 
to the polling-booth in the rain and 
voted, not for my rival, but for me. 


There are even audacious demands 
on the purse of the candidate. They 
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range from five shillings for getting a 
voter’s clothes or tools out of pawn, to 
a five-pound note for sending an in- 
valid supporter to the seaside. But 
these attempts to blackmail the candi- 
date are indeed exceedingly rare. Ac- 
cording as the franchise has been broad- 
ened, according as the property quali- 
fication for a vote has been reduced, 
the purer have elections become. This 
is due to some extent no doubt to the 
risk that is run by the candidate in 
any attempt to evade the law against 
corrupt and illegal practices, and to 
the nature of the constituencies, which 
are now so large that the purchase of 
a sufficient number of votes to decide 
the issue is beyond the capacity of any 
purse. But we possess in the sturdy 
pride and self-respect of the working 
classes generally, as well as in their 
sense of public duty, a guarantee that 
they do not petitionally extend their 
hands for doles in return for their 
votes. Happily there is no gainsaying 
the seriousness and disinterestedness 
with which the franchise is now ex- 
ercised. The electors go to the polling- 
booths animated by a genuine and seri- 
ous public spirit, which is really one 
of the essential qualities of a nation’s 
greatness. 

Moreover, party organization, which, 
as I have shown, is the dominant in- 
fluence in our public life, makes a 
representative largely independent of 
the whims and caprices of his constit- 
uency. In truth a member of Parlia- 
ment in these days is not so much the 
representative of a constituency as the 
delegate of a political party. What is 
the first step that is taken by a man 
who has an ambition to enter Parlia- 
ment? He goes to the headquarters of 
his party and says that he is ready to 
carry its standard in any constituency 
for which it may get him accepted as 
the party candidate. He knows that 
if he were to go independently to the 
constituency, and declare that he be- 
longs to no political party, that if 
The Nineteenth Century and After. 
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returned to Parliament his votes will 
be directed entirely to the good of the 
nation irrespective of party considera- 
tions, he would be scoffed at and de- 
rided as a crank. The self-chosen can- 
didate, the man who says he is above 
party, makes no appeal to the electors. 
It is the great party organizations that 
bring into touch candidates in search 
of constituencies and constituencies 
seeking candidates. “You choose a 
member indeed,” said Bufke to the 
electors of Bristol; “but when you 
have chosen him, he is not member for 
Bristol, he is a member of Parliament.” 
It is true to-day that the man who 
comes out at the head of the poll is 
not member for Bristol; he is a Lib- 
eral or a Conservative member, a Free- 
trader or a Tariff Reformer. He is the 
man who best embodies the political 
opinions of the majority, and as such 
he is elected to support the principles 
of one political party or the other in 
the House of Commons. So generally 
is this recognized that to give political 
pledges is no longer thought incon- 
sistent with the duty or derogatory to 
the character of a Parliamentary repre- 
sentative. In truth, the atmosphere of 
a country with free Parliamentary in- 
stitutions is unfavorable to the return 
of representatives unfettered by 
pledges. Occasionally, the representa- 
tive may be hard pressed by local in- 
terests and local calls, but as a rule 
these are regarded as subsidiary to 
party interests, to the supreme aim of 
each party to obtain control of the ma- 
chinery of Government. The secret of 
success in the wooing of the electors 
to-day is not the distribution of blank- 
ets or church steeples; it is not even 
wit, wisdom and eloquence in the can- 
didate or complete independence of 
judgment in public affairs; it is 
staunch adherence to one party ticket 
or the other; it is conformity with the 
political opinions of the majority of 
the constituency. 
Michael MacDonagh. 
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I often wish that we had a more 
beautiful word than “art” for so beau- 
tiful a thing; it is in itself a snappish 
explosive word, like the cry of an an- 
gry animal; and it has, too, to bear 
the sad burden of its own misuse by 
affected people. Moreover, it stands 
for so many things that one is never 
quite sure what the people who use it 
intend to mean; some people use it in 
an abstract, some in a concrete sense; 
and it is unfortunate, too, in bearing, 
in certain usages, a nuance of unreality 
and scheming. 

What I mean by art, in its deepest 
and truest sense, is a certain percep- 
tiveness, a power of seeing what is 
characteristic, coupled, as a rule, in 
the artistic temperament, with a cer- 
tain power of expression, an imagina- 
tive gift which can raise a large fabric 
out of slender resources, building a 
palace, like the Genie in the story of 
Aladdin, in a single night. 

The artistic temperament is com- 
moner, I think, than is supposed. 
Most people find it difficult to believe 
in the existence of it, unless it is ac- 
companied by certain fragile signs of 
its existence, such as water-color draw- 
ing, or a tendency to strum on a piano. 
But, as a matter of fact, the possession 
of an artistic temperament without the 
power of expression is one of the com- 
monest causes of unhappiness in the 
world. Who does not know those ill- 
regulated, fastidious people, who have 
a strong sense of their own significance 
and position, a sense which is not 


justified by any particular perform- 
ance, who are contemptuous of others, 
critical, hard to satisfy, who have a 
general sense of disappointment and 
dreariness, a craving for recognition, 
and a -feeling that they are not ap- 


preciated at their true worth? To 
such people, sensitive, ineffective, 
proud, every circumstance of life gives 
food for discontent. They have vague 
perceptions which they cannot trans- 
late into words or symbols. They find 
their work humdrum and unexciting, 
their relations with others tiresome; 
they think that under different circum- 
stances and in other surroundings they 
might have played a braver part; they 
never realize that the root of their 
unhappiness lies in themselves; and, 
perhaps, it is merciful that they do 
not, for the fact that they can accumu- 
late blame upon the conditions imposed 
on them by fate is the only thing 
that saves them from _ irreclaimable 
depression. 

Sometimes, again, the temperament 
exists with a certain power of expres- 
sion, but without sufficient persever- 
ance or hard technical merit to produce 
artistic successes, and thus we get the 
amateur. Sometimes it is the other 
way, and the technical power of pro- 
duction is developed beyond the inner 
perceptiveness; and this produces a 
species of dull soulless art, and the 
réle of the professional artist. Very 
rarely one sees the outward and the 
inward power perfectly combined, but 
then we get ‘the humble, hopeful artist 
who lives for and in his work; he is 
humble because he cannot reach the 
perfection for which he strives; he is 
hopeful because he gets nearer to it day 
by day. But, speaking generally, the 
temperament is not one that brings 
steady happiness; it brings with it mo- 
ments of rapture, when some bright 
dream is being realized; but it brings 
with it also moments of deep depres- 
sion, when dreams are silent, and the 
weary brain fears that the light is 














quenched, There are, indeed, instances 
of the equable disposition being found 
in connection with the artistic temper; 
such were Reynolds, Handel, Words- 
worth. But the annals of art are 
crowded with the figures of those who 
have had to bear the doom of art, and 
have been denied the tranquil spirit. 
But besides all these, there are ar- 
tistic temperaments which do not ex- 
press themselves in any of the recog- 
nized mediums of art, but which apply 
their powers direct to life itself. I 
do not mean successful, professional 
people, who win their triumphs by a 
happy sanity and directness of view, 
to whom labor is congenial and suc- 
cess enjoyable; but I mean those who 
have a fine perception of quality in 
innumerable forms; who are interested 
in the salient points of others, who de- 
light to enter into appropriate relations 
with those they meet, to whom life 
itself, its joys and sorrows, its gifts 
and its losses, has a certain romantic, 
beautiful, mysterious savor. Such peo- 
ple have a strong sense of the signifi- 
eance of their relations with others, 
they enjoy dealing with characters, 
with problems, with situations. Hav- 
ing both interest and sympathy, they 
get the best out of other people; they 
pierce through the conventional fence 
that so many of us erect as a protec- 
tion against intrusion. Such people 
bring the same perception to bear on 
technical art. They enjoy books, art, 
music, without any envious desire to 
produce; they can enjoy the noble 
pleasure of admiring and praising. 
Again and again, in reading the lives 
of artists, one comes across traces of 
these wise and generous spirits, who 
have loved the society of artists, have 
understood them, and whose admira- 
tion has never been clouded by the 
least shadow of that jealousy which is 
the curse of most artistic natures. 
People without artistic sensibilities 
find the society of artists trying; be- 
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cause they see only their irritability, 
their vanity, their egotism, and cannot 
sympathize with the visions by which 
they are haunted. But those who can 
understand without jealousy, pass by 
the exacting vagaries of the artist with 
a gentle and tender compassion, and 
evoke what is sincere and generous and 
lovable without any conscious effort. 
It is not, I think, often enough real- 
ized that the basis of the successful 
artistic temperament is a certain hard- 
hess combined with great superficial 
sensitiveness. Those who see the ar- 
tistic nature swiftly and emotionally 
affected by a beautiful or a pathetic 
thing, who see that a thought, a line 
of poetry, a bar of music, a sketch, 
will evoke a thrill of feeling to which 
they cannot themselves aspire, are apt 
to think that such a spirit is necessa- 
rily deep and tender, and that it pos- 
sesses unfathomable reserves of noble 
feeling. This is often a great mistake; 
deep below the rapid current of chang- 
ing and glittering emotion there often 
lies, in the artistic nature, a reserve 
not of tenderness or depth, but of cold 
and critical calm. There are very few 
people who are highly developed in 
one faculty who do not pay for it in 
some other part of their natures. Be- 
low the emotion itself there sits en- 
throned a hard intellectual force, a 
power of appraising quality, a Rhad- 
amanthine judgment. It is this hard- 
ness which has so often made artists 
such excellent men of business, so 
alert to strike favorable bargains. In 
those artists whose medium is words, 
this hardness is not so often detected 
as it is in the case of other artists, for 
they have the power of rhetoric, the 
power of luxuriously heightening im- 
pressions, indeed of imaginatively sim- 
ulating a force which is in reality of a 
superficial nature. One of the greatest 
powers of great artists is that of hint- 
ing at an emotion which they have very 
possibly never intimately gauged. 
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I have sometimes thought that this 
is in all probability the reason why 
women, with all their power of swift 
impression, of subtle intuition, have 
so seldom achieved ‘the highest stations 
in art. It is, I think, because they sel- 
dom or never have that calm, strong 
egotism at the base of their natures 
which men so constantly have, and 
which indeed seems almost a condition 
of attaining the highest success in art. 
The male artist can believe whole- 
heartedly and with entire absorption in 
the value of what he is doing, can 
realize it as the one end of his being, 


the object for which his life was given 


him. He can believe that all experi- 
ence, all relations with others, all emo- 
tions, are and must be subservient to 
this one aim; they can deepen for him 
the channels in which his art flows; 
they can reveal and illustrate to him 
the significance of the worid of which 
he is the interpreter. Such an aspira- 
tion can be a very high and holy thing; 
it can lead a man to live purely and 
laboriously, to make sacrifices, to en- 
dure hardness. But the altar on which 
the sacrifice is made, stands, when all 
is said and done, before the idol of self. 
But with women it is different. The 
deepest quality in their hearts is, one 
may gratefully say, an intense devotion 
to others, an unselfishness which is un- 
conscious of itself; and thus their aim 
is to help, to encourage, to sympathize; 
and their artistic gifts are subordi- 
nated to a deeper purpose, the desire of 
giving and serving. One with such a 
passion in the heart is incapable of be- 
lieving art to be the deepest thing in 
the world; it is to such an one more 
like the lily which floats upwards, to 
bloom on the surface of some dim pool, 
a thing exquisitely fair and symboli- 
cal of mysteries; but all growing out 
of the depths of life, and not a thing 
which is deeper and truer than life. 
It is useless to try to dive deeper 
than the secrets of personality and 


temperament. One must merely be 
grateful for the beauty which springs 
from them. We must reflect that the 
hard, vigorous, hammered quality, 
which is characteristic of the best art, 
can only be produced, in a mood of 
blind and unquestioning faith, by a 
temperament which believes that such 
production is its highest end. But one 
who stands-a little apart from the 
artistic world, and yet ardently loves 
it, can see that, beautiful as is the 
dream of the artist, true and pure as 
his aspiration is, there is yet a deeper 
mystery of life still, of which art is 
nothing but a symbol and an evidence. 
Perhaps that very belief may of itself 
weaken a man’s possibilities in art. 
But, for myself, I know that I regard 
the absorption in art as a terrible and 
strong temptation for one whose chief 
pleasure lies in the delight of expres- 
sion, and who seems, in the delight of 
shaping a melodious sentence to ex- 
press as perfectly and lucidly as possi- 
ble the shape of the thought within, to 
touch the highest joy of which the 
spirit is capable. A thought, a scene 
of beauty comes home with an irre- 
sistible sense of power and meaning to 
the mind or eye; for God to have de- 
vised the pale liquid green of the enam- 
elled evening sky, to have set the dark 
forms of trees against it, and to have 
hung a star in the thickening gloom— 
to have done this, and to see that it is 
good, seems, in certain moods, to be the 
dearest work of the Divine mind; and 
the desire to express it, to speak sim- 
ply of the sight and of the joy that it 
arouses, comes upon the mind with 
a sweet agony, an irresistible spell; 
life would seem to have been well 
spent if one had only caught a few 
such imperishable ecstasies, and writ- 
ten them down in a record that might 
convey the same joy to others. But 
behind this rises the deeper conviction 
that this is not the end; that there are 
deeper and sweeter secrets in the 

















heavenly treasure-house; and then 
comes in the shadow of a fear that, 
in yielding thus delightedly to these 
imperative joys, one is blinding the 
inner eye to the perception of the re- 
moter and more divine truth And 
then at last comes the conviction, in 
which it is possible alike to rest and 
to labor, that it is right to devote one’s 
time and energy to presenting these 
rich emotions as perfectly as they can 
be presented, so long as one keeps open 
the further avenues of the soul, and 
believes that art is but one of the 
ante-chambers through which one must 
take one’s faithful way, before the 
doors of the Presence itself can be 
flung wide. 

But whether one be of the happy 
number or not who have the haunting 
instinct for some special form of ex- 
pression, one may learn at all events 
to deal with life in an artistic spirit. 
I do not at all mean by that that one 
should learn to overvalue the artistic 
side of life, to hold personal emotion to 
be a finer thing than unselfish useful- 
ness. I mean rather that one should 
aim at the perception of quality, the 
quality of actions, the quality of 
thoughts, the quality of character; that 
one should not be misled by public 
opinion, that one should not consider 
the value of a man’s thoughts to be 
affected by his social position; but that 
one should look out for and appreciate 
sense, vigor, faithfulness, kindness, 
rectitude, and originality, in however 
humble a sphere these qualities may 
be displayed. That one should fight 
hard against conventionality, that one 
should welcome beauty, both the 
beauty of natural things, as well as 
the beauty displayed in sincere and 
simple lives in every rank of life. I 
have heard conventional professional 
people, who thought they were giving 
utterance to manly and independent 
sentiments, speak slightingly of dukes 
and duchesses, as if the possession of 
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high rank necessarily forfeited all 
claims to simplicity and true-hearted- 
ness. Such an attitude is as inartistic 
and offensive as for a duciiess to think 
that fine courtesy and consideration 
could not be found among washer- 
women. The truth is that beauty of 
character is just as common and just 
as uncommon among people of high 
rank as it is among bagmen; and the 
only just attitude to adopt is to ap- 
proach all persons simply and directly 
on the grounds of our common human- 
ity. One who does this will find sim- 
plicity, tenderness, and _ rectitude 
among persons of high rank; he will 
also find conventionality, meanness, 
and complacency among them; when 
he is brought into contact with bag- 
men, he will find bagmen of sincerity, 
directness, and delicacy, while he will 
also find pompous, complacent, and 
conventional bagmen. 

Of course the circumstances of life 
tend to develop certain innate faults 
of character into prominence; but it 
may safely be said that circumstances 
never develop a fault that is not natu- 
rally there; and, not to travel far for 
instances, I will only say that one of 
the most unaffected and humble- 
minded gentlemen [I have ever met 
was a duke, while one of the proudest 
and most affected Pharisees I ever en- 
countered was a servant. It all de- 
pends upon a consciousness of values, 
a sense of proportion; the only way in 
which wealth and poverty, rank and 
insignificance can affect a life, is in a 
certain degree of personal comfort; and 
it is one of the most elementary les- 
sons that one can learn, that it is not 
either wealth or poverty that can con- 
fer even comfort, but the sound consti- 
tution and the contented mind. 

What I would here plead is that the 
artistic sense of which I have spoken 
should be deliberately and consciously 
cultivated. It is not an easy thing 
to get rid of conventionality if one has 
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been brought up on conventional lines; 
but I know by personal experience 
that the mere desire for simplicity and 
sincerity can effect something. All 
persons engaged in education, whether 
formally or informally, whether as pro- 
fessed teachers or parents, ought to 
regard it as a sacred duty to cultivate 
this sense among the objects of their 
care. They ought to insist that all 
people, whether high or low, should 
be met with the same simple courtesy 
and consideration; they ought to train 
children both to speak their mind, and 
also to pay respect to the opinion of 
others; they ought not to insist upon 
obedience, without giving the reasons 
why it is desirable and necessary; they 
ought resolutely to avoid malicious 
gossip, but not the interested discus- 
sion of other personalities; they ought 
to follow and to give direct and sim- 
ple motives for action, and to learn, if 
they do not know it, that it is from 
this simple and quiet independence of 
mind that the best blessings, the best 
happinesses come; above all, they ought 
to practise a real and perceptive sym- 
pathy, to allow for differences of char- 
acter and taste, not to try so much to 
form children on the model of their 
own characters, as to encourage them 
to develop on their own lines. To do 
this completely needs wisdom, tact, 
and justice; but nothing can excuse us 
from attempting it. 

The reason why life is so often made 
into a dull and dreary business for our- 
_ Selves and others is that we accept 
some conventional standard of duty 
and rectitude, and heavily enforce it; 
we neglect the interest, the zest, the 
beauty of life. In my own career as 
an educator, I can truthfully say that 
when I arrived at some of the per- 
ceptions enunciated above, it made an 
immense difference to me. I saw that 


it was a mistake to coerce, to correct, 
to enforce; of course such things have 
to be done occasionally with wilful and 
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perverse natures; but I realized, after 
I had gained some practice in dealing 
with boys, that generous and simple 
praise, outspoken encouragement, ad- 
miration, directness, could win vic- 
tories that no amount of strictness or 
repression could win. I began to see 
that enthusiasm and interest were the 
contagious things, and that it was pos- 
sible to sympathize genuinely with 
tastes which one did not share. Of 
course there were plenty of failures 
on my own part, failures of irritability, 
stupidity, and idolence; but I soon 
realized that these were failures; and 
after all, in education it matters more 
which way one’s face is set than how 
fast one proceeds. 

I seem, perhaps, to have strayed into 
the educational point of view; but it 
is only au instance of how the artistic 
method may be applied in a region 
which is believed by many to be re- 
mote from the region of art. The prin- 
ciple, after all, is a very clear one; 
it is that life can be made with a 
little effort into a beautiful thing; that 
the real ugliness of life consists not in 
its conditions, not in good or bad for- 
tune, not in joy or sorrow, not in 
health or illness, but in the perceptive 


attitude of mind which we can apply ° 


to all experiences. Everything that 
comes from the hand of God has the 
quality of which I am speaking; our 
business is to try to disentangle it 
from the prejudices, the false judg- 
ments, the severities, the heavinesses 
with which human nature tends to 
overlay it. Imagine a man oppressed 
by all the ills which humanity can 
suffer, by shame and disease and fail- 
ure. Can it. be denied, in the presence 


of the life of Christ, that it is yet — 


possible to make out of such a situa- 
tion a noble and a beautiful thing? 
And that is the supreme value of the 
example of Christ to the world, that 
He displayed, if I may so speak, the 
instinct of which I have spoken in its 
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absolute perfection. He met all hu- 
manity face to face, with perfect di- 


rectness, perfect sympathy, perfect 
perception. He never ceased to pro- 
test, with shame and _ indignation, 


against the unhappinesses which men 
bring upon themselves by the yield- 
ing to lower desires, by prejudice, 
by complacency; but He made al- 
lowance for weakness, and despaired 
of none; and in the presence of 
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those darker and sadder afflictions 
of body and spirit, which it seems that 
God permits, if He does not authorize, 
He bore Himself with dignity, patience 
and confidence; He proved that nothing 
was unbearable, but that the human 
spirit can face the worst calamities 
with an indomitable simplicity, that 
adorns it with an imperishable beauty, , 
and proves it to be indeed divine. 





THE NARRATIVES OF 


Professor Cheyne’s new book, entitled 
“Bible Problems and the New Material 
for their Solution,” has no doubt admin- 
istered a more or less distinctly felt 
shock to a number of simple-minded, 
devout people, and even some earnest 
life-long students of theology may have 
been startled by the Professor’s bold 
announcement of a new creed which 
yet, according to him, is not new but 
rather the most ancient of all. The 
question raised in the book, which, if 
we are not mistaken, was intended as 
the manifesto of a new movement, is 
none other than this: Are the articles 
of the Christian creed, or at least some 
of them, to be regarded as statements 
of actual fact, or are they merely sym- 
bolical of certain great religious ideas 
which, in one form or another, obtained 
several thousands of years before 
Christ in Egypt, Babylonia, and other 
parts of the ancient world? Is Christ 
merely the risen Osiris of modern 
times, or is there from the historical 
and other points of view a funda- 
mental difference between the mythi- 
cal gods and god-men of antiquity and 
the Christ who about nineteen hundred 
years ago lived and died in Palestine, 
and who is reported to have been seen 
several times alive after His death? 
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THE RESURRECTION. 


Professor Cheyne will no doubt be able 
to say that to him there is a vast dif- 
ference between Osiris and similar 
gods of antiquity on the one hand and 
the object of Christian worship on the 
other. For whilst Osiris is probably 
about as much to him personally as 
Hecuba was to the players in Hamlet, 
he can with strong conviction speak of 
“the uniqueness of the personality of 
the Lord Jesus, and the immense worth 
of His act of absolute self-sacrifice,” 
and “by inference” he can affirm “the 
indestructibleness of His personality, 
its perpetual redemptive capacity, 
and its identity with that man- 
ward aspect of the Divine Nature, 
so full of mingled grandeur and 
compassion, which, by early efforts 
of theological thought, acquired the 
names of the Messiah, the Son of God, 
the Word of God” (p. 129). But surely 
Professor Cheyne will grant that from 
his own critical standpoint (if indeed 
a true “standpoint” it is), involving as 
it does the denial of the historical 
events on which alone Christ’s unique- 
hess may be securely based, there can 
to an outsider—say, an intelligent and 
critical Japanese ‘enquirer—be no real 
difference between the wonderful leg- 
ends of Osiris and the religious sys- 
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tem which in “Bible Problems” is at 
once mercilessly attacked and ingeni- 
ously defended. The only true differ- 
ence to a modern outside investigator 
—be he, indeed, a Japanese, a Hindu, 
or a true-born Englishman—can only 
lie in the question of historicity. Re- 
ligious consciousness is no doubt the 
only true basis of personal religion, 
but such consciousness is, apart from 
the historical validity of the facts on 
which it rests, something so fleeting, so 
uncertain, and often so much like the 
fabric of a poet’s dream, that nothing 
very lasting can be built upon it. It 
cannot, therefore, be said that Profes- 
sor Cheyne has been as successful in 
building up as, in the opinion of some 
(it is to be hoped, not of many), he has 
been in destroying. 

It was necessary to make these gen- 
eral observations on the tendency of 
the new book in order fitly to introduce 
the subject indicated in the title of this 
paper. The serious question here pro- 
posed is whether Professor Cheyne’s 
theory regarding the belief in Christ’s 
resurrection is right or wrong. It 
must be admitted, however, that 
whether right or wrong the theory is 
certainly new. This.is no doubt a 
merit in itself. A new theory is in the 
nature of things destined to be ac- 
cepted in either its original or a modi- 
fied form, or it makes its appearance 
in order to be disproved. A forward 
step is secured in either case, for— 
as Professor Cheyne himself so re- 
peatedly and so encouragingly gives us 
to understand—truth can in many in- 
stances only be reached across a line 
of errors. In this way there once came 
to the front the “swoon” theory in or- 
der to account for the reappearances 
of Christ after the crucifixion, but on 
close investigation it had to be com- 
pletely given up. Then there were 


hints of conscious fraud on the part of 
the disciples, but this idea had also 
to be abandoned. 


There thus remained 
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the two rival groups of theories, the 
objective and the subjective, to which 
Professor Keim has added an inter- 
mediate kind of hypothesis styled by 
him (apparently with a tinge of Amer- 
icanism) “a telegram from heaven.” 
According to all these views the ac- 
counts given in the New Testament of 
the appearances of Christ after death 
are in substance true. The disciples 
actually saw what they are reported 
to have seen, and the rival theories 
only aim at giving different explana- 
tions of the recorded phenomena. The 
adherents of the objective theory main- 
tain that Christ was in one manner or 
another actually present in His own 
personality when He was seen alive 
after the crucifixion. According to the 
subjective theory the appearances seen 
by the disciples were merely external- 
ized pictures of their excited imagina- 
tion, and had no reality whatever out- 
side their own expectant and highly 
sensitive minds. The third interme- 
diate view is that, though Christ’s sur- 
viving personality was not actually 
present when the appearances were 
witnessed, the impressions received by 
the disciples were caused by a special 
miraculous intervention, a kind of spir- 
itual, if not sensory, message sent from 
heaven. One of the fullest and most 
critical summaries of the entire con- 
troversy is found in Professor Schmie- 
del’s article on the “Resurrection” con- 
tributed to Professor Cheyne’s own 
“Encyclopzedia Biblica.” It had been 
thought that the various solutions of 
the problem offered by these theories 
exhausted all the reasonable possibili- 
ties of the subject, but almost suddenly 
the learned world and the thinking 
public in general have been confronted 
with an entirely fresh hypothesis. 
What is the explanation now proposed 
in “Bible Problems”? It must first of 
all be remarked that “in order to run 
the least risk of alienating those” 
whom he desires to carry with him, 























Professor Cheyne often uses somewhat 
problematical forms of speech; but he 
is at the same time careful to make his 
meaning perfectly clear by the general 
context of his remarks. He tells us, 
for instance, that “whatever else can 
be subverted by criticism, the belief in 
the resurrection of Christ is safe.” 
Professor Cheyne means exactly what 
he says, but the reader must be care- 
ful to lay full stress on the word “be- 
lief.””. What in his view is safe is not 
the resurrection in any of the usual 
senses of the word, but the belief in it; 
and the belief in the resurrection 
merely means the Christian conscious- 
hess, or more generally speaking, the 
religious consciousness of immortality. 

The new theory, expressed in our 
own words, but carefully gathered 
from different parts of the book, is in 
essence as follows:—‘“Christ’s person- 
ality has indeed survived death, but 
there is no ground for believing that 
He was either objectively seen by the 
disciples after the crucifixion, or even 
that the disciples imagined ‘to have 
seen Him. The accounts of Christ’s 
appearances after death given in the 
Gospels and other parts of the New 
Testament are absolutely unhistorical. 
Not even the least vestige of actual 
appearances is to be granted as a dem- 
onstrated fact. What remains is the 
belief, engendered and enforced by the 
Christian consciousness, that Christ's 
personality continues to exist. How 
did this belief arise? Not in any sense 
whatsoever in the manner indicated in 
the New Testament, but in quite a 
different way. The ancient Babyloni- 
ans had a mythical belief in the resur- 
rection of Marduk or some other form 
of the Sun-god; the ancient Egyptians 
believed in the risen Osiris; the Phoeni- 
cians had their revived Adonis. Other 
races had similar beliefs. All these 
myths can be traced to the observed 
facts of the periodical weakening of 
the sun’s rays or its disappearance 
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from the sky followed by its reappear- 
ance or renewal of light. This widely- 
spread and almost universal nature- 
myth found its way into certain circles 
of Jews before the time of Christ, and 
may be assumed to have formed an 
important feature in a kind of pre- 
Christian apocalyptic forecast of the 
Messiah that was to come. When the 
Christ of history had actually ap- 
peared, and after His labors on earth 
had died, this ancient resurrection 
myth became as a matter of course in- 
corporated into His history. This, and 
..-ae other, is the true origin of the 
narratives of the resurrection. The 
Christian consciousness pure and simple 
would have merely led to a belief in 
the survival of Christ’s personality, but 
the mythical narratives of actual ap- 
pearances became by force of circum- 
stances the form in which this con- 
sciousness expressed itself.” 
Professor Cheyne will, we believe, at 
once recognize that this statement of 
his position is absolutely cerrect.. He 
clearly denies the historical character 
of any real or imagined appearances of 
Christ after death, or else what can be 
the meaning of his remark, on page 
120, that the new theory “is not ex- 
posed to the objections raised to the 
various vision-hypotheses.” If any 
vision hypothesis, in whatever form, 
were taken to be part of the new the- 
ory, the line of thought now proposed 
would obviously still be exposed to 
old objections, besides having to run 
the gauntlet of new ones. It has al- 
ready been mentioned that by “belief 
in the resurrection” Professor Cheyne 
means belief in immortality without 
any reference to real or supposed re- 
appearances of the departed Christ. By 
the “form” which this belief took in 
the early Church .the narratives to- 
gether with the facts described are to 
be understood; and as the form thus 
defined is declared to be mythical, no 
room whatever is, in this view of 
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things, left for the admission of any 
part of a theory which concerns itself 
with either actual or visionary ap- 
pearances of Christ after death. Pro- 
fessor Cheyne is, in fact, quite con- 
sistent. The objective theory is not 
even glanced at by him, and the “va- 
rious vision-hypotheses” are totally su- 
perseded by the new mythical theory. 

Now it is not difficult to show that 
this purely mythical hypothesis is not 
only indefensible from the psycholog- 
ical point of View, but that it is also 
quite untenable on grounds of literary 
and historical criticism, and _ that, 
furthermore, the parallel which it 
seeks to establish between the various 
sun-myths and the resurrection of 
Christ fails to satisfy the required con- 
ditions of the case. 

Let us take the historical argument 
first. It is, of course, true that the 
historical aspect is closely connected 
with both the literary and the psycho- 
logical side of the problem. We can 
hardly think of the history of early 
Christianity without at the same time 


taking into consideration the form in 


which that history has been recorded, 
and psychology naturally enters very 
deeply into the very essence of the his- 
torical argument. But still we may for 
a time concentrate our attention mainly 
on the historical question, and think of 
psychology and literary criticism only 
in a general way, a more detailed con- 
sideration of these aspects of the case 
being reserved for later portions of 
this paper. 

Let then, first of all, the old-fash- 
jioned question once more be asked, 
how the Christian Church came into 
existence. There must be an efficient 
cause for every effect produced. The 
formation of the Christian Church is 
a great fact of history. How is this 
fact to be explained? According to 


the accounts given in the New Testa- 
ment the Church came into existence 
as the immediate consequence of the 
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resurrection of Christ. No one who 
reads the Acts of the Apostles or a 
number of crucial passages in the 
Epistles can possibly doubt this state- 
ment. The resurrection itself is, in- 
deed, very far from being represented 
as a fact standing by itself. It is 
placed before us rather as the culmi- 
nating point of a series of powerful 
manifestations attributed to the per- 
sonality of Christ. But still it is 
clearly regarded by the New Testa- 
ment writers as a culminating point 
without which all the previous impres- 
sions made by Christ upon the disci- 
ples might have vanished and left 
nothing but despair behind them. The 
crucifixion is distinctly declared to 
have been the fiasco of all their hopes, 
however much they may have contin- 
ued to cherish the memory of their lost 
Master; and the wonderful rally of 
their spirits is attributed to the fact 
that they were convinced of having 
seen Christ alive after He had been 
laid in the grave. Here then we 
have an efficient cause for the founda- 
tion of the Church, and all the subse- 
quent preaching of Peter and the other 
disciples is in accordance with this 
view of things. They constantly and 
regularly place the resurrection of 
Christ in the forefront as the ground 
of the wonderful confidence with 
which they dared to face the world 
around them. ; 

This is the answer given in the New 
Testament; but how would Professor 
Cheyne meet the historical enquiry be- 
fore us? Does he mean to say that the 
disciples, carrying in their minds “a 
pre-Christian sketch of the life, death, 
and exaltation of the expected Mes- 
siah,” knew beforehand that their 
Master would die and yet continue to 
live in glory? If so, their idea of the 
new Church could have undergone ro 
change by the death of Christ, and 
Professor Cheyne finds himself in op- 
position to the universally accepted 























theory that before the crucifixion the 
Messianic expectations cherished by 
the disciples were more or less purely 
Jewish, and that the idea of Christ as 
the Saviour of men in our sense of the 
word came in later. We should on this 
view of things be furthermore obliged 
not only to reconstruct the entire his- 
tory of the early Church, but also to 
disregard practically all the extant evi- 
dence regarding the pre-Christian ex- 
pectation of a Messiah among the 
Jews. The best up-to-date results ob- 
tained from the investigation of Jew- 
ish apocalyptic writings of pre-Chris- 
tian times are found in the works of 
Professor R. H. Charles and in Pro- 
fessor Kautzsch’s edition of the Apoc- 
ryphal and Pseudepigraphical Books 
attached to the Old Testament. Pro- 
fessor Cheyne himself is sure to recog- 
nize these scholars, as well as Pro- 
fessor Kautzsch’s associates in the edi- 
tion just named, as the foremost liv- 
ing authorities on the subject; but 
their results' are absolutely antagonis- 
tic to the notion that the Jewish writ- 
ers of those days ever expressed a be- 
lief that the Messiah’s reign of glory 
was only to be realized after His 
death. Professor Cheyne is himself 
conscious enough of this difficulty. He 
has clearly searched for some con- 
firmation of his theory, but all he has 
succeeded in finding is a solitary refer- 
ence to the death of “My Son, the 
Christ” in a passage which in his view 
offers ‘“‘no reason for supposing a Chris- 
tian interpolation.” It is on _ the 
strength of this one passage that, so 
far as actual proof is concerned, we 
are asked to abandon the great and 
overwhelming mass of evidence to the 
contrary. Professor Cheyne is surely 


1 See especially Professor Charles’ “Eschat- 
ology ; Hebrew, Jewish and Christian,” pp. 
199, 240, 303-5. 

2 Esdras vii. 29. The section to which this 
passage belongs was, however, composed in 
Christian times; according to Professor Gun- 
kel, the whole book is as late as A.D. 90. 
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We are for 


asking too much of us. 
the sake of a newly-formed ingenious 
theory required not only to re-write the 
Gospels, the Acts of the Apostles, and 
the Epistles, but also to discard the 
great body of evidence which the pre- 
Christian Jewish writings offer in sup- 
port of the account given in the New 
Testament of the development of the 
Christ-idea in the early Church. Has 
such a demand ever been made be- 
fore? We must be excused if we fail 
to respond to it. 

There is, however, just a possibility— 
a faint one, it appears to us—that Pro- 
fessor Cheyne would give a different 
answer to the historical question re- 
garding the foundation of the Church. 
He might say that during the life- 
time of Jesus the disciples did not 
know that He was to die before enter- 
ing upon His reign of glory, but that 
after the crucifixion their attention 
was directed to certain pre-Christian 
Jewish eschatologies, according to 
which the Messiah was to suffer death 
before founding His kingdom. In this 
way the usually accepted opinion that 
the Christ-idea underwent an impor- 
tant change in the minds of the disci- 
ples would be secured, but it is, on 
the other hand, quite clear that the 
new theory would remain as precari- 
ous as ever. We should still have to 
fall back on certain Jewish apoca- 
lypses which, in fact, do not exist; and 
we should, furthermore, be left with- 
out a sufficient explanation of the won- 
derful rallying power which, notwith- 
standing the crucifixion, enabled the 
disciples to do such great deeds. Some 
subjective vision-hypothesis at the very 
least would be required as an efficient 
cause; but Professor Cheyne is, as we 
have seen, opposed to any theory of 
this kind. It, on the whole, seems 
pretty certain that ‘our first interpreta- 
tion of his position was the correct 
one, and that, therefore, in his view 
the disciples knew beforehand in what 
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manner the new kingdom was to be 
established. j 

“But,” Professor Cheyne might say, 
“supposing that the foundation of any 
other religious community were based 
on the reported resurrection of its 
founder, should we not then be predis- 
posed to deal with it as freely as pos- 
sible? And are we not from the purely 
historical point of view bound to treat 
the Christian tradition exactly as we 
should treat the traditions of any other 
religious organizations?’ Our answer 
is that here we are decidedly at one 
with Professor Cheyne. The historical 
critic knows no bias, or at least should 
know none. If, for argument’s sake, 
Buddha had been reported by his dis- 
ciples to have risen from the dead (a 
proposition, by the way, which would 
have been out of keeping with al! that 
we know of Buddhism), we should 
have been bound to examine the report 
as carefully as possible. All the vari- 
ous possible hypotheses would have 
to be considered, and if in the course 
of our investigation it became clear 
that a belief in the actual resurrection 
of Buddha was the immediate cause 
of the foundation of the Buddhist 
Church, we should have to admit that 
his disciples actually believed that 
they had seen him alive after his 
death. As a matter of fact, however, 
no such claim is, apart from Chris- 
tianity, made for any religion whose 
credentials are open to our inspection. 
The exact origin of the Osiris cult can- 
not now be historically ascertained. 
It reaches back into the ages that pre- 
ceded Menes, that is into pre-historic 
times. The legends of Marduk, Adonis, 
and other solar deities are equally be- 
yond the reach of historical investiga- 
tion. The Christian tradition thus re- 
mains unique. It alone of all the 


religions of the world comes before us 
with a mass of professedly historical 
evidence pointing to a belief in the 
resurrection of Jesus as the ground on 
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which the foundation of the Church 
was reared. On the other side there 
is nothing but conjecture devoid of all 
support. We are, therefore, bound to 
regard it as historically proved that the 
disciples did believe they had seen 
Christ alive after the crucifixion, and 
the mythical hypothesis must as a 
consequence be declared absolutely 
inadmissible. 

A part of the literary argument has 
already been touched upon. It has 
been shown that the new theory is at 
variance with the history of the Mes- 
sianic idea presented by the pre-Chris- 
tian apocalyptic writings of the Jews. 
But it is now time to pay more de- 
tailed attention to the literary aspect 
of the problem. The fact is that Pro- 
fessor Cheyne’s theory breaks down all 
along the line from sheer lack of evi- 
dence. He thinks it very probable 
that there once existed Jewish docu- 
ments in which the influence of the 
solar resurrection myths was clearly 
traceable, but actual proof of the ex- 
istence of such writings is, to use a 
hackneyed phrase, conspicuous by its 
absence. This is one point; but there 
is another more serious still. The new 
theory not only leans too much on evi- 
dence that does not exist, but it also 
deliberately turns away from the evi- 
dence that lies in front of it. An 
independent account of the appear- 
ances of Christ after death is found in 
each of the four Gospels. There is be- 
sides an account, also clearly inde- 
pendent, in the first Epistle to the Co- 
rinthians, and a summing up in one 
sentence of the whole evidence is given 
at the beginning of the Acts of the 
Apostles. The mutual independence 
of these accounts is fully attested by 
the discrepancies which they exhibit, 
and one is thus able to claim the testi- 
mony of five or six different witnesses 
in favor of the main fact in which 
they are all interested. It is quite 
true that great caution has to be ex- 

















ercised in citing discrepancies as a 
testimony to truth. It is obvious 
that a mere rumor may as soon branch 
off into diverse contradictory narra- 
tives as a statément of actual fact. 
Christian apologists ought, therefore, to 
be careful how they use an argument 
like this. In the present case, how- 
ever, there need be no fear of a mis- 
take. The credence attached by many 
independent writers to the main facts 
related in the resurrection narratives 
does not rest on literary evidence 
alone, but is vastly aided by the his- 
torical argument to which attention 
has already been paid. The best and 
essential evidence for the reality of 
the disciples’ belief in the resurrec- 
tion is, in fact, the existence of the 
Church. The literary argument is but 
the external side of the problem, al- 
though it is convenient to treat it sep- 
arately. The truth of the main facts, 
then, being already attested histori- 
cally, it is quite safe to maintain that 
the discrepancies exhibited by the lit- 
erary documents point to the independ- 
ent value of the different testimonies. 

Now on what grounds does Professor 
Cheyne feel justified in rejecting all 
this evidence? He cannot do so on 
the ground that miracles do not hap- 
pen, for the “various vision-hypoth- 
eses” belonging to the subjective the- 
ory imply no miracle at all. Mere 
apparitions, with no objective reality 
outside the brain which imagines to 
see them, are perfectly natural phe- 
nomena, and have occurred so often 
that there would on this plea be no 
reason at all for setting aside the re- 
corded appearances of Christ after 
death. The miraculous, or, as some 
think, higher element only comes in if 
the appearances are believed to have 
been caused by the actual presence of 
the personality, spiritual or at any rate 
spiritualized, of Christ. This Ileftier 
claim, which is at bottom a postulate 
of faith, may base itself historically 
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on the frequency of the recorded ap- 
pearances and on the fairly large num- 
ber of persons who witnessed them. 
Each new appearance and each fresh 
witness must necessarily be allowed to 
diminish the likelihood of mere imagin- 
ation having been the cause of it. But 
we are, for the moment, only con- 
cerned with the evidence fer the dis- 
ciples’ belief in the resurrection, and 
not with the explanation of the belief. 
On what ground, then—we ask again— 
does Professor Cheyne reject the New 
Testament evidence in favor of the 
view that the disciples actually be- 
lieved themselves to have seen the 
risen Christ? 

It is not as though—apart from Pro 
fessor Cheyne himself—opinions on this 
matter were divided among the large 
body of living critics. Accretions of 
different kinds are, indeed, admitted, 
but the substantial truthfulness of the 
New Testament records is acknowl- 
edged even by advanced serious in- 
vestigators of the present time. “Ap- 
pearances of the real Jesus,” writes 
Dr. Schmiedel in the fourth volume of 
the “Encyclopedia Biblica,” “did ac- 
tually occur; that is to say, the follow- 
ers of Jesus really had an impression 
of having seen Him.” Professor Har- 
nack writes:—“The firm confidence of 
the disciples in Jesus Christ was rooted 
in the belief that He did not abide in 
death, but was raised by God. That 
Christ had risen, was, in virtue of 
what they had experienced in Him, 
certainly only after they had seen Him, 
just as sure as the fact of His death, 
and became the main article of their 
preaching about Him.’ 

Another well-known scholar, Profes- 
sor Carl von Weizsiicker, writes sim- 
ilarly:—“When Peter saw the first 
manifestation, his faith arose. It 
was the starting point of his new 

* History of Dogma, Vol. I. p.84. Translated 


from the German edition by Nei] Buchangn.— 
The italics in the text are our own. 
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faith, i.e., faith in the risen Christ, 
something quite different from his 
former trust in a living Master. And 
then also arose in him the certainty of 
his new calling, and the impulse to 
fulfil it.’ 

The best witness to the ready ac- 
knowledgment among modern writers 
of the historical character that is to be 
assigned to the resurrection narratives 
is, perhaps, the advanced Jewish view. 
In the fourth volume of the “Jewish 
Encyclopedia” Rabbi Kaufmann Koh- 
ler writes as follows:— 


That the movement did not end with 
the crucifixion, but gave birth to that 
belief in the risen Christ which brought 
the scattered adherents together and 
founded Christianity, is due to two 
psychic forces that never before had 
come so strongly into play: (1) the 
great personality of Jesus, which had 
so impressed itself upon the simple 
people of Galilee as to become a liv- 
ing power to them even after His 
death; and (2) the transcendentalism 
or other-worldliness, in which those 
penance-doing, saintly men and women 
of the common classes, in their long- 
ing for godliness, lived. In entranced 
visions they beheld their crucified Mes- 
siah expounding the scriptures for 
them, or breaking the bread for them 
at their love-feasts, or even assisting 
them when they were out on the lake 
fishing. In an atmosphere of such per- 
fect naiveté the miracle of the resur- 
rection seemed as natural as had been 
the miracle of healing the sick. 


Strong reasons would clearly be re- 
quired in order to subvert results so 
unanimously expressed by serious 
thinkers belonging to different schools 
of thought. But Professor Cheyne has 
so far advanced no reason at all. He 
quietly substitutes bis purely mythical 
theory for the historical one, and asks 
us to follow his lead and do likewise. 
If he had put forward a refutation of 


* The Apostolic Age of the Christian Church, 
p.3. Translated from the second and revised 
edition by James Millar. 
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the view held by Schmiedel, Harnack, 
and very many others, it would have 
been our duty to examine the new 
position to the best of our ability, and 
then range ourselves on one side or 
the other. As it is, the matter remains 
exactly where it was before. The his- 
torical position is still unassailed, and 
seems every way preferable to the 
mythical ground which Professor 
Cheyne invites us to occupy. 

Another complaint which we have to 
make concerns the psychological ele- 
ment which we are accustomed to as- 
sociate with the history of the early 
Church. The Apostolic age was clearly 
a time of great mental uplifting and 
high religious enthusiasm. Even on 
the assumption that mere religious ex- 
citement played as great a part in early 
Christianity as the loftier kinds of re- 
ligious enthusiasm, the psychological 
conditions of the time would still re- 
tain a fascinating interest for the his- 
torian. But the new theory provides 
us with such a cut and dried view of 
things that the psychological factor be- 
comes almost superfluous. The myth- 
ical hypothesis strikes us, in fact, as 
an impaired, instead of an improved, 
new edition of the old mechanical the- 
ory of prophetic fulfilment. With 
Isaiah and the other Hebrew prophets 
are now associated mythic solar tradi- 
tions of Egypt, Babylonia, Pheenicia, 
and other parts of the ancient world; 
and the disciples proceed more or less 
deliberately to prepare a history of 
their Master that would square with 
both the Hebrew writings and heathen 
ideas. Professor Cheyne would no 
doubt protest as strongly as ourselves 
against the elimination or diminution 
of the psychological interest of the 
ease. He is himself far too much in- 
terested in the higher part of the prob- 
lem to allow such a procedure. It 
would be doing him a very great in- 
justice to think otherwise. But his 
theory does for him what he himself 























would not permit. He might say that 
the mythical associations merely served 
as a factor in producing religious en- 
thusiasm; but if the mental conditions 
of the case are allowed full play at 
all, psychological science would inevi- 
tably be led to give credence to the re- 
ported belief in the appearances of the 
glorified Christ, a position which, as 
we have seen, Professor Cheyne re- 
jects. The key to the whole problem 
is, indeed, clearly enough pointed out 
on pp. 66—67 of the book itself. We 
there read:— 


What we most keenly wish to know 
is ... what peculiarity there was in 
the personality of Jesus of Nazareth 
which led the early disciples to iden- 
tify Him with the Christ, the Son of 
God, and by which we too, so long 
afterwards, are led habitually to call 
Him our Lord and our Saviour. This, 
and nothing but this, stands by itself 
as the most fascinating critical prob- 
lem presented by the Gospels. 


The mention of such an enquiry is in- 
spiriting enough, but Professor Cheyne 
remarks lower down that it does not 
enter into his present plan to discuss 
this high theme. This is disappointing. 
One wishes he had worked out this 
part of the problem for us; and one is 
inclined to think that had he done so, 
the mythical theory would thereby 
have been rendered needless in whole 
or in part. 

A word must now be said on the 
parallel that is supposed to exist be- 
tween the narratives of Christ’s resur- 
rection and certain ancient sun-myths 
embodied in the legends of Marduk, 
Osiris, Adonis, and other deities of 
past ages. Does this part of the Gos- 
pel story betray a clear dependence on 
the myths of antiquity, or does it not? 
In order to answer this question intelli- 
gently, it is necessary to glance for a 
moment at the myths to which we are 
referred. The legend of Marduk’s 
death and subsequent revival is in- 
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ferred from the fact that his grave is 
reported to have been shown in Baby- 
lonia.© No actual account of what 
happened has so far come down to us. 
It is not unlikely that Marduk, as the 
representative of the spring-tide sun, 
is in reality the revived sun-god Du- 
muzi or Tammuz, with the account of 
whose death students of archeology 
are well acquainted. Dumuzi was 
wounded by a wild boar and expired. 
Ishtar, who had loved him, was thereby 
thrown into deep grief, and her well- 
known descent into Hades is generally 
supposed to have been undertaken 
with the object of rescuing her lover 
from the realm of the dead. Osiris, 
who has been successfully identified 
by Mr. J. C. Ball and Professor Sayce 
(Hibbert Lectures, p. 231, note) with 
the Babylonian god Asari, who is him- 
self none other than Marduk, is the 
hero of the most elaborate resurrec- 
tion legend of ancient times. He is 
Dumuzi and Marduk all in one, and 
much besides. He was killed and 
thrown into the Nile by the artifice of 
his brother Set. After a time his body 
was recovered by Isis, his sister-wife, 
but Set, having found its hiding-place, 
cut it up into fourteen parts, which 
he scattered in all directions. Isis, 
however, driven by love for her hus- 
band, succeeded in finding the different 
parts of the body. She pieced them 
together, embalmed the remains, and 
by means of potent incantations se- 
cured a renewed and perpetual exist- 
ence to the slain Osiris. The legend of 
Adonis represents another form of the 
same story. What Ishtar was to Du- 
muzi and Isis to Osiris, Aphrodite was 
to Adonis. He also died from the 
wound inflicted by a wild boar, and he 
is year by year revived afresh by the 
incantations of his worshippers. These 
are in brief the most prevalent forms 
of the far-spread myth with which we 


5 Zimmern, “Keilinschriften und das Alte 
Testament”: 3rd. edition, p, 371. 
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are asked to compare the Gospel ac- 
counts of the resurrection. Now it is 
on the face of it clear that neither the 
facts narrated in the New Testament 
nor the literary form of the narratives 
suggest a dependence on these ancient 
myths. The idea of life rising out of 
death, which was very early connected 
with the career of the sun, is indeed— 
as might be expected—at least as con- 
spicuous in the early Christian records 
as elsewhere. But in order to be per- 
suaded that the disciples, who with 
such wonderful power of personal con- 
viction are reported to have founded 
the Christian Church, merely repro- 
duced an ancient myth which had 
somehow found its way into pre-Chris- 
tian Jewish writings supposed to have 
once existed, we ought to have the 
strongest possible literary evidence in 
confirmation of the theory that the nar- 
ratives of the resurrection are bor- 
rowed, or at any rate very highly col- 
ored, by the legends of Dumuzi and 
Ishtar, Osiris and Isis, and Adonis and 
Aphrodite. We have on the one hand 
the foundation of the Church, which 
can only properly be explained by the 
reality of the disciples’ belief in the 
resurrection. Psychological science sup- 
ports the same view of things, and 
we have besides the evidence of five 
or six independent literary witnesses 
testifying to the substantial truth of 
the same series of reported facts. In 
face of such an array of evidence it 
ought to be quite conclusively demon- 
strated on the other side that the 
parallel between the narratives of 
Christ’s resurrection and the _ vari- 
ous forms of the solar myth is com- 
plete or all but complete. But no 
such parallel has been shown to exist, 
and we are, therefore, bound to reject 
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the new mythical theory, however 
great the personal authority of the 
writer who has proposed it to us. 

The argument, so far as in the pres- 
ent paper it was intended to be car- 
ried, is at an end, but a remark may 
be added on the importance of the 
subject. It is, in fact, only the high 
significance of the matter at stake 
which justifies whatever special em- 
phasis has been laid on the evidence 
directed against the conclusions of so 
renowned and truth-loving an author- 
ity as Professor Cheyne. The narra- 
tives of the resurrection of Christ are 
—apart from the value connected with 
the foundation of the Church—the bul- 
wark of the belief in immortality, and 
the mythical theory aims—without in- 
tention, indeed, on Professor Cheyne’s 
part—at overthrowing this bulwark. 
Appearances and the observations, so 
far as they go, of physical science lend 
no support to the idea of immortality; 
and philosophy has also failed to 
demonstrate it. But the new theory 
is at bottom the most negative of all, 
for it ultimately only rests on divers 
phases in the career of the sun across 
the sky. It is, indeed, true that the 
hypothesis of subjective visions ap- 
plied by many to the narratives of 
Christ’s resurrection also leaves the 
doctrine of immortality unconfirmed, 
and it would surely be worth while 
to work out a proof (so far as in the 
nature of the case it is possible to do 
so) in favor of the objective reality of 
Christ’s appearances after death. The 
argument which in the present paper 
has been directed against the mythical 
theory might then serve as a prelimi- 
nary step to the fuller and deeper in- 
vestigation of the entire problem. 

G. Margoliouth. 
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PETER’S MOTHER. 
BY MRS. HENRY DE LA PASTURE, 
CHAPTER XVIII. 


John Crewys stood on the wall below 
the terrace, with Peter by his side, en- 
joying an after-breakfast smoke, and 
watching a party of sportsmen climb- 
ing up the bracken-clothed slopes of 
the opposite hillside. A dozen beaters 
were toiling after the guns, among 
whom the short and sturdy figure of 
Colonel Hewel was very plainly to be 
distinguished. A boy was leading a 
pony-cart for the game. 

Sarah had accepted an invitation to 
dine and spend the evening with her 
beloved Lady Mary at Barracombe; but 
Peter had another appointment with 
her besides, of which Lady Mary 
knew nothing. He was to meet her 
at the ferry, and picnic on the moor 
at the top of the hill, on his side of the 
river. But through all the secret joy 
and triumph that possessed him at the 
remembrance of this rendezvous, he 
could not but sigh as he watched the 
little procession of sportsmen opposite, 
and almost involuntarily his regret es- 
caped him in_ the half-muttered 
words— 

“I shall never shoot again.” 

“There are things even better worth 
doing in life,” said John, sympa- 
thetically. 

“Colonel Hewel wouldn’t give in to 
that,” said Peter. 

“He’s rather a one-idea’d man,” John 
agreed. “But if you asked him whether 
he’d sacrifice all the sport he’s ever 
likely to enjoy, for one chance to dis- 
tinguish himself in action—why, you’re 
a soldier, and you know best what 
he’d say.” 


Peter’s brow cleared. “You’ve got 


a knack,” he said, almost graciously, 
“of putting a fellow in a good humor 
with himself, Cousin John.” 

“I generally find it easier to be in a 





good humor with myself than with 
other people,” said John, whimsically. 
“One expects so little from one’s self, 
that one is scarcely ever disappointed; 
and so much from other people, that 
nothing they can do comes up to one’s 
expectations.” 

““T don’t know about that,” said 
Peter, bluntly. “Old Crawley says you 
take it out of yourself like anything. 
Since I came back this time, he’s been 
holding forth to me about all you’ve 
done for me and the estate, and all 
that. I didn’t know my father had 
left things in such a mess. And that 
was a smart thing you did about buy- 
ing in the farm, and settling the dis- 
pute with the Crown, which my father 
used to be so worried over. I see I’ve 
got a good bit to thank you for, Cousin 
John. I—I’m no end grateful, and all 
that.” 

“All right,” said John. “Don’t bother 
to make speeches, old boy.” 

“I must say one thing, though,” said 
Peter, awkwardly. “I was against all 
the changes, and thought they might 
have been left till I came home; but I 
didn’t realize it was to be now or 
never, as old Crawley puts it, and that 
I’m not to have the right to touch 
my capital when I come of age.” 

“The whole arrangement was rather 
an unusual one; but everything's 
worked out all right, and, as far as the 
estate goes, you'll find it in pretty fair 
order to start upon, and values in- 
creased,” said John, quietly. “But 
Crawley has the whole thing at his fin- 
gers’ ends, and the interest of the 
place thoroughly at heart. You 
couldn’t have a better adviser.” 

“He’s well enough,” said Peter, some- 
what ungraciously. 

“Shall we take a turn up and down?” 
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said John. He lighted a fresh ciga- 
rette. “There is a chill feeling in the 
air, though it is such a_ lovely 
morning.” 


“It will be warmer when the sun 
has conquered the mist,” said Peter, 
with a slight shiver. 

The white dew on the long grass, 
and the gossamer cobwebs spun in a 
single night from twig to twig of the 
rose-trees, glittered in the sunshine. 

The autumn roses bloomed cheer- 
fully in the long border, and the robins 
were singing loudly on the terrace 
above. The heavy heads of the dahlias 
drooped beneath their weight of mois- 
ture, in these last days of their ex- 
istence, before the frost would bring 
them to a sudden end. Capucines, in 
every shade of brown and crimson and 
gold, ran riot over the ground. 

Peter drew a pipe from his pocket, 
put it in his mouth, took out his to- 
bacco-pouch, and filled the pipe with 
his left hand. 

John watched him with 
“That was dexterously done.” 

“I’m getting pretty handy,” said the 
hero, with satisfaction, striking a 
match; “but’’—his face fell anew—“no 
more football; one feels that sort of 
thing just at the beginning of the sea- 
son. No more games. It wouldn’t tell 
so much on a fellow like you, Cousin 
John, who’s perfectly happy with a 
book, and who——” 

“Who's too old for games,” suggested 
John. 

“Oh, there’s always golf,” said Peter. 

“A refuge for the aged, eh?’ said 
John, and his eyes twinkled. “But 
Miss Sarah says you bid fair to beat 
her at croquet.” 

“Oh, she was—just rotting,” said 
Peter; and the tone touched John, 
though he detested slang. “And what’s 


interest. 


croquet, after all, to a fellow that’s 
used to exercise? I suppose I shall be 
all right again hunting, when I’ve got 
my nerve back a bit. At present it’s 
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rotten. A fellow feels so beastly help- 
less and one-sided. However, that'll 
wear off, I expect.” 

“I hope so,” said John. 

They reached the end of the long 
walk, and stood for a monient beneath 
the eastern turret, watching the 
sparkles on the brown surface of the 
river below, and the white mist float- 
ing away down the valley. 

“Talking of advice,” said Peter, 
abruptly—“if I wanted that, I’d rather 
come to you than to old Crawley. 
After all, though you won’t be my 
guardian much longer, you're still my 
mother’s trustee.” 

“Yes,” said John smiling; “the law 
still entitles me to take an interest—in 
your mother.” 

“Of course I shouldn’t dream of men- 
tioning her affairs, or mine either, for 
that matter, to any one else,” said 
Peter. 

He made an exception in his own 
mind, but decided that it was not nec- 
essary to explain this to John, for the 
moment. 

“Thank you, Peter,” said John. 

“My mother—seems to me,” said Pe- 
ter, slowly, “to have changed very 
much since I went to South Africa. 
Have you noticed it?” 

“IT have,” said John, dryly. 

“I don’t suppose,” said Peter, quick- 
ening his steps, “that any one could 
realize exactly what I feel about it.” 

“I think—perhaps—I could,” said 
John, without visible satire, “dimly 
and, no doubt, inadequately.” 

“The fact is,” said Peter, and the 
warm color rushed into his brown face, 
even to his thin temples, “I—I’m hop- 
ing to get married very soon; though 
nothing’s exactly settled yet.” 

“A man in your position generally 
marries early,” said John. “I think 
you’re quite right.” 

“As my mother likes—the girl I want 
to marry,” said Peter, “I hoped it 
would make everything straight. But 
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she seems quite miserable at the 
thought of settling down quietly in the 
Dower House.” 

“Ah! in the Dower House,” said John. 
“Then you will not be wanting her to 
live here with you, after all?” 

“It's the same thing, though,” said 
Peter, “‘as I’ve tried to explain to her. 
She’d be only a few yards off; and she 
could still be looking after the place 
and my interests, and all that, as she 
does now. And whenever I was down 
here, I should see her constantly; you 
know how devoted I am to my mother. 
Of course I can’t deny I did lead her 
to hope I should be always with her. 
But a man can’t help it if he happens 
to fall in love. Of course, if—if all 
happens as I hope, as I have reason 
to hope, I shall have to be away from 
her a good deal. But that’s all in the 
course of nature as a fellow grows up. 
I shan’t be any the less glad to see her 
when I do come home. And yet here 
she is talking quite wildly of leaving 
Barracombe altogether, and going to 
London, and travelling all over the 
world, and doing all sorts of things 
she’s never done in her life. It’s not 
like my mother, and I can’t bear to 
think of her like that. I tell you she’s 
changed altogether,” said Peter, and 
there were tears in his gray eyes. 

Jobn felt an odd sympathy for the 
boy; he recognized that though Peter's 
limitations were obvious, his anxiety 
was sincere. 

Peter, too, had his ideals; if they 
were ideals conventional and out of 
date, that was hardly his fault. John 
figured to himself very distinctly that 
imaginary mother whom Peter held sa- 
cred; the mother who stayed always at 
home, and parted her hair plainly, and 
said many prayers, and did much 
needlework; but who, nevertheless, 
was not, and never could be, the real 
Lady Mary whom Peter did not know. 
But it was a tender ideal in its way, 
though it belonged to that past into 
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which so many tender and beautiful 
visions have faded. 

The maiden of to-day still dreams 
of the knightly armor-clad heroes of 
the twelfth century; it is not her fault 
that she is presently glad to fall in 
love with a gentleman on the Stock 
Exchange, in a top hat and a frock 
coat. 

“IT have seen something of women 
of the world,” said Peter, who had 
scarcely yet skimmed the bubbles from 
the surface of that society, whose 
depths he believed himself to have ex- 
plored. “I suppose that is what my 
mother wants to turn into when she 
talks of London and Paris. My mother! 
who has lived in the country all her 
life.” 

“I suppose some women are 
worldly,” said John, as gravely as 
possible, “and no doubt the shallow- 
hearted, the stupid, the selfish are to 
be found everywhere, and belonging to 
either sex; but, nevertheless, solid vir- 
tue and true kindness are to be met 
with among the dames of Mayfair as 
among the matrons of the country-side. 
Their shibboleth is different, that’s all. 
Perhaps—it is possible—that the speech 
of the town ladies is the more charita- 
ble, that they seek more persistently 
to do good to their fellow creatures. 
I don’t know. Comparisons are odious, 
but so.” he added, with a slight laugh, 
“are general conclusions, founded on 
popular prejudice rather than individ- 
ual experience—odious.” 

Here John perceived that his words 
of wisdom were conveying hardly any 
meaning to Peter, who was only wait- 
ing impatiently till he had come to 
an end of them; so he pursued this 
topic no further, and contented him- 
self by inquiring— 

“What do you want me to do?” 

“I want you to explain to her,” said 
Peter, eagerly, “how unsuitable it 
would be; and to advise her to settle 
down quietly at the Dower House, as 
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I’m sure my father would have wished 
her to do. That's all.” 

“I see,” said John, “you want me to 
put the case to her from your point of 
view.” 

“I wish you would,” said Peter 
earnestly, “every one says you’re so 
eloquent. Surely you could talk her 
over?” 

“IT hope I am not eloquent in private 
life,” said John, laughing. “But if you 
want to know how it appears to me 
—, 

Peter nodded gravely, pipe in mouth. 

“Let us see. To start with,” said 
John, thoughtfully, “you went off, a 
boy from Eton, to serve your country 
when you thought, and rightly, that 
your country had need of you. You 
distinguished yourself in South Africa 


” 


“Surely you needn’t go into all that?’ 
said Peter, staring. 

“Excuse me,” said John, smiling. ‘In 
putting your case, I can’t bear to leave 
out vital details. Merely professional 
prejudice. Shortly, then, you fully 
sustained your share in a long and ar- 
duous campaign; you won your com- 
mission; you were wounded, decorated, 
and invalided home.” 

He stopped short in the brilliant sun- 
shine which now flooded their path, 
and looked gravely at Peter. 

“Some of us,” said John, “have im- 
agination enough to realize, even 
without the help of war-correspond- 
ents, the scenes of horror which you, 
and scores of other boys, fresh from 
school, like you, had to live through. 
We can picture the long hours on the 
veldt—on the march—in captivity—in 
the hospitals—in the blockhouses— 


when soldiers have been sick at heart, 
wearied to death with physical suffer- 
ing, and haunted by ghastly memo- 
ries of dead comrades.” 

Peter hurriedly drew his left hand 
from the pocket where ‘the beloved 
tobacco-pouch reposed, and pulled his 
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brown felt hat down over his eyes, as 
though the October sunlight hurt them. 

“I think at such times, Peter,” said 
John, quietly continuing his walk by 
the boy’s side, “that you must have 
longed now and then for your home; 
for this peaceful English country, your 
green English woods, and the silent 
hall where your mother waited for you, 
trembled for you, prayed for you. I 
think your heart must have ached then, 
as sO many men’s hearts have ached, 
to remember the times when you might 
have made her happy by a word, or a 
look, or a smile. And you didn’t do it, 
Peter—you didn’t do it.” 

Peter made a restless movement in- 
dicative of surprise and annoyance; but 
he was silent still, and John changed 
his tone, and spoke lightly and 
cheerfully. 

“Well, then you came home; and your 
joy of life, of youth, of health all re- 
turned; and you looked forward, natu- 
rally, to taking your share of the pleas- 
ures open to other young men of your 
standing. But you never meant to 
forget your mother, as so many care- 
less sons forget those who have 
watched and waited for them. Even 
though you fell in love, you still 
thought of her. When you were weary 
of travel, or pleasure connected with 
the outside world, you meant always 
to return to her. You liked to think 
she would still be waiting for you; 
faithfully, gratefully waiting, within 
the sacred precincts of your childhood’s 
home. And now, when you remem- 
ber her submission to your father’s 
wishes in the past, and her single- 
hearted devotion to yourself, you are 
shocked and disappointed to find that 
she can wish to descend from her beau- 
tiful and guarded solitude here, and 
mix with her fellow-creatures in the 
work-a-day world. Why,” said John, 
in a tone rather of dreaming and ten- 
derness than of argument, “that would 
be to tear the jewel from its setting— 
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the noble central figure from the calm 
landscape, lit by the evening sun.” 

There was a pause, during which Pe- 
ter smoked energetically. 

“Well,” he said presently, “of course 
I can’t follow all that high falutin’ 
style, you know——” 

“Of course not,” said John, “I under- 
stand. You’re a plain Englishman.” 

“Exactly,” said Peter, relieved; “I 
am. But one thing I will say—you've 
got the idea.” 

“Thank you,” said John. 

“If you can put it like that to my 
mother,” said Peter, still busy with his 
pipe, but speaking very emphatically, 
“why, all I can say is, that I believe 
it’s the way to get round her. I’ve 
often noticed how useless it seems to 
talk common-sense to her. But a word 
of sentiment—and there you _ are. 
Strange to say, she likes nothing bet- 
ter than—er—poetry. I hope you don’t 
mind my calling you rather poetical,” 
said Peter, in a tone of sincere apol- 
ogy. “I wish, John, you’d go straight 
to my mother, and put the whole case 
before her, just like that.” 

“The whole case!” said John. “But, 
my dear fellow, that’s only half the 
case.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“The other half,” said John, “is the 
case from her point of view.” 

“I don’t see,” said Peter, “how her 
point of view can be different from 
mine.” 

John’s thoughts flew back to a Feb- 
ruary evening, more than two years 
-earlier. It seemed to him that Sir Tim- 
othy stood before him, surprised, pom- 
pous, argumentative. But he saw only 
Peter, looking at him with his father’s 
gray eyes set in a boy’s thin face. 

“My experience as a barrister,” he 
-Said, with a curious sense of repeating 
himself, “has taught me that it is pos- 
sible for two persons to take diametri- 
cally opposite views of the same ques- 
-tion.” 
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“And what happens then?” said Pe- 
ter, stupidly. 

“Our bread and butter.” 

“But why should my mother leave the 
place she’s lived in for years and years, 
and go gadding about all over the 
world—at her time of life? I don’t see 
what can be said for the wisdom of 
that?” 

“Nothing from your point of view, I 
dare say,” said John. “Much from 
hers. If you are willing to listen, and 
if,’ he added smiling as an after- 
thought, “you will promise not to 
interrupt?” 

“Well,” said Peter, rather doubt- 
fully, “all right, I promise. You won't 
be long, I suppose?” 

He glanced stealthily down towards 
the ferry, though he knew that Sarah 
would not be there for a couple of 
hours at least, and that he could reach 
it in less than ten minutes. But half 
the pleasure of meeting Sarah consisted 
in waiting for her at the trysting- 
place. 

John observed the glance, and smiled 
imperceptibly. He took out his watch. 

“I shall speak,” he said, carefully ex- 
anmining it, “for four minutes.” 

“Let’s sit,” said Peter. “It's warm 
enough now, in all conscience.” 

They sat upon an old stone bench 
below the turret. Peter leant back 
with his black head resting against the 
wall, his felt hat tipped over his eyes 
and his pipe in his mouth. He looked 
comfortable, even good-humored. 

“Go ahead,” he murmured. 

“To understand the case from your 
mother’s point of view, I am afraid it 
is necessary,” said John, “to take a 
rapid glance at the circumstances of 
her life which have—which have made 
her what she is. She came here, as a 
child, didn’t she, when her father died; 
and though he had just succeeded to 
the earldom, he died a very poor man? 
Your father, as her guardian, spared 
no pains, nor expense for that matter, 
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in educating and maintaining her. 
When she was barely seventeen years 
old, he married her.” 

There was a slight dryness in John’s 
voice as he made the statement, which 
accounted for the gruffness of Peter’s 
acquiescence. 

“Of course—she was quite willing,” 
said John, understanding the offence 
implied by Peter’s growl. “But as we 
are looking at things exclusively from 
her point of view just now, we must 
not forget that she had seen nothing 
of the world, nothing of other men. 
She had also”’—he caught his breath— 
“a bright, gay, pleasure-loving disposi- 
tion; but she moulded herself to seri- 
ousness to please her husband, to whom 
she owed everything. When other girls 
of her age were playing at love—think- 
ing of dances, and games and outings 
—she was absorbed in motherhood and 
household cares. A. perfect wife, a 
perfect mother, as poor human nature 
counts perfection.” 

Lady Mary would have cried out in 
vehement contradiction and _ self-re- 
proach, had she heard these words; but 
Peter again growled reluctant acqui- 
escence, when John paused. 

“In one day,” said John, slowly, “she 
was robbed of husband and child. Her 
husband by death; her boy, her only 
son, by his own will, He deserted her 
without even bidding, or intending to 
bid her, farewell. Hush—remember, 
this is from her point of view.” 

Peter had started to his feet with an 
angry exclamation; but he sat down 
again, and bent his sullen gaze on the 
garden path as John continued. His 
brown face was flushed; but John’s 
low, deep tones, now tender, now 
scornful, presently enchained and even 
fascinated his attention. He listened 
intently, though angrily. 

“Her grief was passionate, but—her 
life was not over,” said John. “She, 
who had been guided from childhood 
by thé wishes of others, now found 
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that, without neglecting any duty, she 
could consult her own inclinations, in- 
dulge her own tastes, choose her own 
friends, enjoy with all the fervor of an 
unspoilt nature the world’ = which 
opened freshly before her; a world of 
art, of music, of literature, of a thou- 
sand interests which mean so much to 
some of us, so little to others. To her 
returns this formerly undutiful son, 
and finds—a _ passionately devoted 
mother, indeed, but also a woman in 
the full pride of her beauty and ma- 
turity. And this boy would condemn 
her—the most delightful, the most at- 
tractive, the most unselfish companion 
ever desired by a man—to sit in the 
chimney-corner like an old crone with 
a distaff, throughout all the years that 
fate may yet hold in store for her— 
with no greater interest in life than to 
watch the fading of her own sweet 
face in the glass, and to await the in- 
tervals during which he would be gra- 
ciously pleased to afford her the con- 
solation of his presence.” 

“Have you done?” said Peter, 
furiously. 

“I could say a good deal more,” said 
John, growing suddenly cool. “But,” 
—he showed his watch—‘my time is 
up.” 

“What—what do you mean by all 
this?’ said the boy, stammering with 
passion. “What is my mother to you?” 

The time had come. 

John’s bright hazel eyes had grown 
stern; his middle-aged face, flushed 
with the emotion his own words had 
aroused, yet controlled and calm in 
every line of handsome feature and 
steady brow, confronted Peter’s angry, 
bewildered gaze. 

“She is the woman I love,” said John. 
“The woman I mean to make my 
wife.” 

He remained seated, silently waiting 
for Peter to imbibe and assimilate his 
words. 

After a quick gasp of incredulous in- 
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dignation, Peter, too, sat silent at his 
side. 

John gave him time to recover before 
he spoke again. 

“I hope,” he said, very gently, “that 
when you have thought it over, you 
won't mind it so much. As it’s going 
to be—it would be pleasanter if you 
and I could be friends. I think, later 
on, you may even perceive advantages 
in the arrangement—under the circum- 
stances; when you have recovered from 
your natural regret in realizing that 
she must leave Barracombe——” 

“It isn’t that,” said Peter, hoarsely. 
He felt he must speak; and he also 
desired, it must be confessed, to speak 
offensively, and relieve himself some- 
what of the accumulated rage and re- 
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sentment that was burning in his 
breast. “It’s—it’s simply”’—he said, 
flushing darkly, and turning his face 
away from John’s calm and friendly 
gaze—"that to me—to me, the idea is— 
ridiculous.” 

“Ah!” said John. He rose from the 
stone bench. A spark of anger came 
to him, too, as he looked at Peter, but 
he controlled his voice and his temper. 
“The time will come,” he said, “when 
your imagination will be able to grasp 
the possibility of love between a man 
in the forties and a woman in the thir- 
ties. At least, for your sake, I hope it 
will.” 

“Why for my sake?” said Peter. 

“Because I should be sorry,” 
John, “if you died young.” 


said 


(To be continued.) 





THE INFLUENCE OF THE FAR EASTERN WAR 
ON THE EUROPEAN SITUATION.* 


One of the principal factors, if not 
the principal factor, of the present in- 
ternational situation and that of the 
immediate future, is the eclipse of 
Russia, the effects of which are felt in 
2 disproportionate manner because, 
just as there was a general tendency 
before the Far Eastern War to over- 
rate her power, so now there is a cor- 
responding inclination to exaggerate 
both the extent and the probable dura- 
tion of her partial eclipse. Russia 
possesses immense resources, and the 
strength of her army has hardly been 
“seotched” during the recent conflict; 
but it must be owned that her com- 
plete recovery depends on the creation 
of an honest and enlightened adminis- 
tration, under effective control, which 
in its turn involves a large measure 
of personal liberty, the liberty of the 
Press, and the other recognized con- 

* This paper is from the pen of an eminent 
Italian statesman who speaks with especial 
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stitutional guarantees. Is Russia ripe 
for such a transformation, or must we 
say of her, in the words of Tacitus: 
“Neque mala neque remedia pati pos- 
sumus”? The future alone can decide. 
It is too soon to foresee the practical 
effects of the wkase of August 19, 
which has created the Gosadarstrenaia 
Duma, It is in any case a great fact, 
which may have more consequences 
than its authors wish or foresee. 

Meanwhile the weakening of Russia 
is an undoubted fact, and it is inter- 
esting to examine its consequences 
from the various standpoints of the 
other great Powers. I desire to dis- 
cuss the question from the Italian 
point of view. 

The influence of the eclipse of 
Russia is clearly seen in three 
cent and very important international 
events: the truce in the Balkan agita- 
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tion, the ever-increasing coolness be- 
tween England and Germany, and the 
Moroceo imbroglio between France 
and Germany, which has _ synchro- 
nized with a marked increase of Ger- 
man political activity throughout the 
Mediterranean and elsewhere. Con- 
trary to every expectation, the en- 
feeblement of Russia has not hitherto 
tempted Austria to pursue a more ac- 
tive and aggressive policy in the 
Balkan peninsula, although it will 
certainly strengthen her influence und 
give more force to her slow, but 
steady, progressive and perfectly or- 
ganized propaganda. 

What is the attitude of the polit- 
ical world of Italy and of the ef- 
fective public opinion of the country 
towards this altered situation, and, 
above all, what are the real and pre- 
dominant Italian interests, and what 
should be the aims of her foreign 
policy? 

During the last few years Italy has 
made striking political and economic 
progress. The monarchy has been ma- 
terially strengthened, partly because 
the numerous strikes organized by 
the Socialist party have aroused the 
natural good sense of our people and 
awakened them to the threatening 
public perils. At the last Parliamen- 
tary and Communal elections the 
Moderate parties gained significant 
successes; the appearance of the Cath- 
olics at the polling-booths, which is 
practically assured by the Encyclical 
of Pius X., in spite of his subsequent 
reservations, cannot fail to strengthen 
the national institutions, all the more 
as he has made it clear that he does 
not propose to use the voting power 
of the Catholics so much to form a 
distinctive Clerical party as to rein- 
force the elements of order and social 
defence. Among the three parties of 
extremists which waged the great 
campaign of Parliamentary obstruc- 
tion in 1889 to 1900, and which for- 


merly opposed the Triple Alliance and 
supported the anti-Austrian Irredent- 
ist movement, one, viz., the Radical 
party, has become avowedly monar- 
chical, aspires to share in the govern- 
ment, and as a consequence of that 
aspiration fully accepts the national 
foreign policy. The second, the Re- 
publican party, is feeble, impotent, 
doctrinaire, and without any serious 
popular following; the third section, 
the Socialists—powerful, numerous, 
well organized and well led, with a 
considerable influence upon the work- 
ing classes—are favorable to the 
Triple Alliance as a guarantee of 
peace, and hostile to Irredentism as it 
stimulates militarism and diverts the 
mind of the proletariat and the youth 
of the country from the socialist ideal 
and the conflict of classes. 

It is not to be denied that the Aus- 
trian Alliance is unsympathetic to a 
considerable section of public opinion 
in Upper Italy, where the recollections 
of the wars of Independence and of 
past political persecutions are still 
alive, and where the relations with the 
Italian subjects of Austria, who are 
not always fairly treated by the Aus- 
trian Government, are intimate and 
constant. But Italian statesmen ap- 
prove the Austrian Alliance, believing 
as they do that a strong Austria acts 
as a buffer and a bulwark to Italy 
against Pan-Slavism and Pan-Ger- 
manism, They according’y regard the 
Hungarian crisis with no little anx- 
iety, and cherish the hope of a friendly 
solution. 

Still more widespread and deep- 
seated is the attachment of Italy to 
the friendship and alliance with Ger- 
many, in spite of certain legitimate 
apprehensions as regards both future 
and present possibilities. Recent 
events in Morocco, Palestine, and 
Anatolia show that the Pan-German | 
propaganda is not purely Utopian, and 
that Dr. Hasse has occasionally been 
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a pioneer of his country. We are also 
familiar with the geographical maps 
of the Pan-German League, locating 
not only Trieste but also Udine, which 
is a part of thé Kingdom of Italy, 
within the confines of the future Ger- 
man Empire. 

The very great majority of Italians, 
especially in the North, hailed with 
real delight, both for reasons of senti- 
ment and of interest, the recent rap- 
prochement, which would now seem to 
be definitive, between Italy and 
France. But the single point of 
foreign policy upon which all Italians 
are unanimous is as regards our 
friendship with England. The ma- 
jority would perhaps not be able to 
explain their feelings or might even 
give secondary reasons for our policy, 
but it is nevertheless the fact that this 
friendship is to the Italian people a 


dogma, an intuition, an instinct, a 
sentiment singularly profound and 
tenacious. Italy is the only European 


country where public opinion sup- 
ported Great Britain during her war 
with the Boers. The British refusal to 
allow our troops to pass through Zeila 
in 1896 during the war with Menelik 
has already been forgotten. The 
Anglo-French Agreement of March 21, 
1899, which disposed of the Hinter- 
land of Tripoli, contrary to our inter- 
ests and aspirations, only had a mo- 
mentary effect on our friendly feelings 
towards England. Public opinion 
has approved the action of our Govern- 
ment in supporting England against 
the Mad Mullah; while to-day the 
British and Italian Governments are 
taking common action in Abyssinia, in 
Somaliland, and in Macedonia. 

The Anglo-Italian friendship is one 
of the foundations of our foreign 
policy, of which another wing is 
formed by our friendship for Ger- 
many. It is therefore easy to under- 
stand the anxiety which has been 
aroused in Italy by the ever-increas- 
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ing ill-will between the British and 
German nations, in spite of the cor- 
rectness and good-will of the two 
Governments, who are fully alive to 
their grave responsibilities. The tem- 
porary eclipse of Russia has had a 
considerable influence on this deplor- 
able development, for on the one hand 
it has increased the European pre- 
ponderance of Germany, while on the 
other hand it has diminished the anx- 
ieties of Great Britain as to a Russian 
attack upon India. Moreover, she 
finds the position eased in many other 
places where she might find herself in 
conflict with the traditional ambitions 
and the expansive tendencies of the 
great Slav Empire. 

It may be that our interests affect 
our judgment, but it is undoubtedly 
the opinion of most Italian statesmen 
that there is no vital political issue 
likely to lead to a serious conflict of 
interests between Germany and Great 
Britain. The German Navy is a sone- 
what artificial growth which could 
never seriously compromise the naval 
superiority and thereby the security 
of Great Britain, whose maritime su- 
premacy has a natural and perma- 
nent basis. The chief cause of the 
antagonism between the two. nations 
is considered by most Italians to be 
industrial and commercial competition, 
which, though suspended, would not 
be destroyed by a war, because it also 
is founded on a natural and perma- 
nent basis, and it can moreover de- 
velop without affecting the political 
relations between the two nations. In 
1904, in the aggregate of her exports 
and imports, Germany held the next 
place (£573,177,000 sterling) after Eng- 
land (£781,858,000 ° sterling), being 
ahead of the United States, whose ex- 
ports were greater than those of Ger- 
many, while her imports were lower 
owing to her high protective system. 
The day will probably come when the 
world-wide competition of the United 
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States and the rivalry of Japan in the 
extreme East, either directly or in or- 
ganizing the economic wakening of 
China, will become more formidable 
than Germany to Great Britain. 

Let me reiterate that it is possible 
that our Italian views are influenced 
by our interests as well as our hopes. 
We conceivably undervalue the infiu- 
ence of the economic factor on politi- 
cal relations. But from _ personal 
knowledge I can affirm that the more 
serious politicians in Germany, es- 
pecially in the Liberal parties, who 
unhappily have little influence en 
foreign policy, hold also optimistic 
views as to the future relations be- 
tween Great Britain and Germany. 
The historic law, which inexorably 
drives the Russian nation towards the 
sun and the sea, may be relaxed for 
some time, but sooner or later it will re- 
assert itself, and Russian pressure will 
be felt in the Balkans, in Persia, in 
Afghanistan, in Syria, with all the 
greater force because she will have 
been expelled from the extreme East, 
which has hitherto acted, so to speak, 
as a safety-valve for Russia’s neigh- 
bors. Nor should it be forgotten that 
in a military sense Russia is far better 
prepared in Central Asia and for an ad- 
vance upon India than she was for a 
struggle in the Far East. Her own 
frontier is about 800 miles from the 
Persian Gulf and the Red Sea, and 
her influence is considerable in Syria 
and in Palestine, thanks to schools, 
missions, convents and agricultural 
colonies, and the support which she 
habitually gives to the Arabic-speak- 
ing orthodox clergy against the Hellen- 
izing efforts of the Patriarchate of 
Constantinople, For all these reasons 
the open or covert conflict between 
Russia and Great Britain, whatever 
temporary accommodation may be 


made, is regarded by many Italians as 
based upon causes more profound, 
more natural, and more difficult to re- 
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move than the controversies now divid- 
ing Great Britain and Germany. 

Such, as I have been careful to in- 
sist, is the general view pervading 
well-informed and responsible Italian 
political circles regarding the relations 
between Great Britain and Germany 
on the one hand, and Great Britain 
and Russia on the other hand. 

It was also the accepted British 
view until a few years ago. But 1 am 
bound to recognize that there has been 
a. significant change of opinion on both 
points among our English friends. In 
the first place they deny that com- 
mercial competition is the sole cause 
of Anglo-German friction. They are 
convinced that German policy is hos- 
tile ‘to the British Empire in every 
quarter of the globe. 

Secondly, they affirm, and as we saw 
from Mons. Delafosse’s striking article 
in the September number of the 
National Review they are supported in 
this opinion by competent Frenchmen, 
that the outstanding differences be- 
tween Russia and Great Britain are 
as susceptible of adjustment at the 
psychological moment as the at one 


time apparently insuperable  differ- 
ences between Great Britain and 
France. 


Needless to say, while we Italians 
deplore the antagonism between our 
British and our German friends, we 
should rejoice to see the conclusion of 
the secular struggle between Russia 
and Great Britain. 

I have so far confined myself to ex- 
pressing the views current in Italian 
political circles, It is now desirable 
to examine the practical and direct 
effects of the weakening of - Russia 
upon Italian interests. Now what, in 
the first place, are the principal polit- 
ico-economic interests of Italy? Of 
late years Italy has made very sub- 
stantial material progress. The na- 
tional stock has gone to a premium. 
The aggio is now in our favor; a 
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period of deficits has been followed by 
a succession of surpluses, and the gen- 
eral disturbance of the money-markets 
of the world, caused by the Russo- 
Japanese War, is the sole cause of the 
postponement of the conversion of the 
Italian debt. The agricultural ad- 
vance of Upper and Central Italy is 
remarkable, while the former has en- 
joyed a really wonderful industrial 
development, her silk, woolen, and 
cotton industries being now on a level 
with those of the most progressive 
countries. Italian shipbuilding has 
achieved a veritable triumph in the 
recent successes of the Japanese cruis- 
ers Nischim and Kasuga, which we are 
proud to think are products of Italian 
yards. The Tosi factory at Legnano 


\ has actually exported steam-engines 


|} to Germany. 


But as our home market 
is small, and as Southern Italy and 
the adjoining islands are still poor 
countries with an exiguous purchas- 
ing-power, our recent industrial de- 
velopment would soon cause a very 
serious crisis unless we can keep open 


_ our foreign markets, One of the most 


favorable fields for Italian exports is 
the Ottoman empire, where in recent 
years our trade has increased more 
than in any other country, and where 
we are now threatened by the ec- 
onomic and political expansion of 
Austria and Germany, and where ac- 
cordingly the weakening of Russia 
is contrary to Italian interests. 
Southern Italy and Sicily, from want 
of capital, are obliged, apart from a 
considerable cultivation of corn, to de- 
vote themselves to the production of 
wine, oranges, lemons, and olive-oil, 
to an extent altogether beyond the 
capacity of the home market, and they 
accordingly depend on their export 
trade. Moreover, Southern Italy and 
Sicily annually export to America 
about 250,000 peasants, principally to 
the United States, where the majority 
concentrate in New York and other 
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great towns. This immigration, added 
to that of Lithuanians, Poles, Jews, 
&e., excites a certain amount of ap- 
prehension in America, especially in 
the Eastern States, and there is some 
risk of restrictive legislation, which 
could not fail to have a disastrous 
effect upon Italy, by causing a general 
lowering of agricultural wages, which 
would not improbably be followed by 
serious agrarian disturbances. At the 
same time, we receive official reports 
from our consuls and diplomatic agents 
in Chili, Germany, Brazil, Egypt, Tur- 
key, Tunisia, French Asiatic colonies, 
and elsewhere, that in the actual con- 
dition of the labor market Italian 
emigrants would not find employment. 
It is obviously the interest of Italy to 
secure outlets for her emigrants which 
could not be closed by any foreign 
Power, where they would be able to 
preserve their language and their 
national consciousness, and contribute 
not only to the maintenance of com- 
mercial relations with the Mother 
Country, but also secure a proper 
“place in the sun” for Italian culture. 

When we turn our attention to 
political and military necessities, a 
glance at the map will clearly indicate 
the principal interests of Italy, which 
must be the main objects of her foreign 
policy. The French occupation of 
Tunis was a misfortune to Italy, not 
only from the political and economic 
standpoint; it is also a military danger, 
as it places our North-western neigh- 
bor within striking distance of Sicily. 
She also occupies Corsica, which has 
been defined as “a loaded pistol 
pointed at the heart of Italy” (“un 
pistolet chargé au cceur de I'Italie”). 
It may be inferred from the fate of 
Santiago and Port Arthur that Biserta, 
in spite of its excellent strategic posi- 
tion, is from the naval and tactical 
point of view, beset with certain in- 
conveniences and even dangers, but 
nevertheless it affords the French 
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fleet a formidable base of operations 
within a few hours of Palermo. 
Between the Straits of Gibraltar 
and the Dardanelles the single coast 
which is neither appropriated by nor 
subject to any European domination 
is Tripoli, together with the Cyrenaic 
province, which forms an integral part 
of it, although it has lately been or- 
ganized as an independent administra- 
tion by the Turkish Government. It 
follows therefore that it is a vital 
necessity to Italy that Tripoli and 
Cyrenaica shall become Italian the 
day they cease to be Turkish, and that 
meanwhile they should be reserved to 
our political and economic influence. 
There is an agreement on this ques- 
tion between Italy and England, and 
a still more explicit arrangement be- 
tween Italy and France, which has 
been publicly proclaimed upon more 
than one occasion by the two Govern- 
ments, The weakening of Russia can 
hardly fail to strengthen France’s de- 
sire loyally to fulfil her engagements, 
which, moreover, she was fully pre- 
pared to do even before Russia’s mis- 
fortunes. She recently gave a new 
pledge of her good faith in repudiat- 
ing the effort of certain French cap- 
italists to obtain a concession of the 
port of Tripoli... For these reasons 
Italy will be compelled in the coming 
international Conference on Morocco 
to fulfil her obligations to France at 
all costs, even though such action 
would injure our relations with Ger- 
many, should this Power fail to come 
to terms with France. Germany’s un- 
expected discovery, following hard on 
Russia’s catastrophe in the Straits of 
Tsushima, that she had great interests 
at stake in Morocco, aroused a con- 
siderable amount of anxiety in Italy. 
The more pessimistic among us re- 
called the Mission Nachtigal in the Hin- 
terland of Tripoli, and pointed out that 
Germany possessed a _ considerable 
portion of this Hinterland, viz., about 


half of Bornu and Adamawa, that she 
was preparing to build a railway from 
the Cameroons to Lake Tchad, and 
that a German firm had secured the 
right to establish a wireless teleg- 
raphy station at Derna, in Cyrenaica, 
and tbat, finally, it was a German 
officer, Commandant von Riidgisch, 
who had reorganized the regular cav- 
alry at Tripoli. These cumulative in- 
cidents might engender some doubt as 
to German policy in Northern Africa, 
but it is noteworthy that throughout 
our Parliamentary debates the Italian 
Government was able to give fairly 
satisfactory assurances, Moreover it 
is reasonable to assume that Germany 
is not prepared to pursue a policy 
which would make the Triple Alliance 
impossible. 

When turning our attention towards 
the other sea which washes our coast, 
viz., the Adriatic, it becomes. evident 
that the eclipse of Russia’s power may 
have still more direct results for Italy, 
but, fortunately, it should be possible 
to neutralize them thanks to the re- 
lations between Italy and Austria- 
Hungary, which are very much better 
than they were, as also to the policy 
of the British Government, which, 
supported by Italy, aims at limiting 


‘the Austro-Russian mandate in Mace- 


donia, and at making the European 
concert more effective. 

As I have already pointed out, 
Italian exports to Turkey have rapidly 
increased, but it is doubtful whether 
they could resist the persevering ec- 
onomic competition of Austria-Hun- 
gary and Germany, especially as Ger- 
man competition is promoted by the 
predominant political influence which 
Germany enjoys at the Yildiz Kiosk. 
The Germans have acquired control 
of no less than 4040 kilometres of 
Turkish railways, and they exercise 
a considerable influence on another 
2050 kilometres. Their plant at Haidar 
Pasha greatly exceeds the present 











needs, or even the needs of the near 
future; they have established cheap 
through rates both for passengers and 
goods from every station in Germany 
or Austria to every Turkish station 
served by German or Austrian lines. 
Then again, thanks to the preferential 
freights on the Rhine and the 
Deutsche-Levante line, the ports of the 
North Sea enjoy a preference over 
Genoa and Venice. 

Italian exports to the Balkan Penin- 
sula would materially benefit by the 
construction of a railway running from 
Durazo or Avlona to Monastir, or from 
Medua or Antivari to Nisch and the 
Danube; but although these railways 
are a strategic necessity to Turkey, as 
has long been recognized by the Sul- 
tan, hitherto the Austro-German polit- 
ical influence, more or less veiled, has 
succeeded in preventing their construc- 
tion, in spite of the fact that Rus- 
sia, for political reasons, is, like 
ourselves, interested in their comple- 
tion. But the commercial side of 
this question is of secondary im- 
portance in comparison with the polit- 
ical and military danger threatening 
Italy in the Adriatic. Austria pos- 
sesses the whole line of the Adriatic 
coast from the mouth of the Ausa in 
the Friuli down to Spizza in the Gulf 
of Antivari opposite the Italian prov- 
ince of Puglia. Her coast is as richly 
studded with natural harbors and 
bases of operations as the Italian 
eoast is destitute of them. Should 
Austria ever acquire Albania, and such 
admirable ports as Durazo and Av- 
lona, which could be easily improved, 
the position of Italy would be seriously 
compromised. Avlona in particular— 


which is situated in a magnificent gulf 
similar to that of Spezia, at the en- 
trance of the Adriatic, and within four 
hours of the Italian coast—would, in 
the hands of a great military and naval 
Power, become an even greater danger 
to Italy than Biserta. For these rea- 
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sons Italy desires the perpetuation of 
the territorial status quo in Turkey. 
Her legitimate susceptibilities were 
aroused by the Austro-Russian En- 
tente of 1897, with its dual control of 
Macedonia, which was officially conse- 
crated in the Austro-Russian Note of 
February 21, 1903. But this dual con- 
trol was admittedly less dangerous 
than the unchecked predominance of 
Austria-Hungary; and this accounts for 
the fact that, in spite of her senti- 
mental sympathies for Japan, Italy 
was seriously concerned at seeing Rus- 
sia so heavily involved in the Far 
Eastern War, and so seriously weak- 
ened by external defeats and internal 
disturbances. 

Happily, for the time being, events 
have taken a more favorable turn in 
the Near East. LEarly last year, at the 
beginning of the war, Boris Sarafoff 
told me that the momentary impotence 
of Russia was favorable to the renewal 
of the Macedonian insurrection; but 
fortunately the other leaders of the 
Bulgarian movement were of a differ- 
ent opinion, and there has been a com- 
parative calm which has robbed Aus- 
tria-Hungary of any opportunity or 
even pretext for an aggressive military 
policy. But it should also be borne 
in mind that, partly for the sake of her 
good relations with Italy and a desire 
to avoid all international complica- 
tions, partly because they consider the 
cost and effort of a policy of adventure 
in the Near East-to be out of propor- 
tion to its advantages, and partly be- 
cause they dread disturbing the equi- 
librium of nationalities in the Dual 
Monarchy—the leading statesmen of 
Austria-Hungary are by no means en- 
thusiastic for the Drang nach Osten 
and the conquest of Salonika, which 
would necessarily involve the acquisi- 
tion of Albania—a poor and mountain- 
ous country, equally difficult to subdue 
and to govern. These influences have 
tended to facilitate the understanding 
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between Austria-Hungary and Italy, 
regarding the maintenance of the ter- 
ritorial status quo, and are largely re- 
sponsible for the modification of the 
policy expounded in the Austro-Rus- 
sian Note of February 21, 1903. This 
Note proclaimed an Austro-Russian 
hegemony in the three vilayets of Sa- 
lonika, Monastir, and Kossovo or 
Uskiib, of which the two latter comprise 
certain Albanian districts, among oth- 
ers El] Bassan, which stretches to 
within ten kilometres of the Adriatic 
coast, and whose submission to Austro- 
Russian control could not fail to excite 
the greatest solicitude in Italy. The 
Albanians being equally hostile to re- 
form and to the further spoliation of 
their country, rose up in arms, and, as 
the world is aware, this rising, though 
limited to the Albanian districts of the 
vilayet of Kossovo, materially compli- 
cated the already difficult question of 
Macedonian reforms. Austria-Hun- 
gary and Russia, by their agreement 
of Miirzsteg, recognized the necessity 
of modifying their scheme by sepa- 
rating from the vilayets of Kossovo 
and Monastir their Albanian districts; 
in other words, they distinguished be- 
tween the Macedonian and the Alba- 
nian question, which is a matter of 
vital interest to Italy on account of her 
anxiety concerning the Adriatic. This 
principle is established by Article 3 of 
the Austro-Russian scheme of October 
2, 1903, and it has recently been the 
subject of friendly conversations be- 
tween the Austro-Hungarian and the 
Italian Governments, who, though 
they may not have actually entered 
into any formal engagements, never- 
theless expressed identical inten- 
tions. 

Two further facts have tended to im- 
prove the position of Italy as regards 
the Balkan problem in spite of the 
weakening of the Russian counterpoise 
to the Austro-Hungarian influence, and 
have avoided, or at any rate have at- 


tenuated all possible causes of discord 
between Italy and Austria-Hungary. 
In the first place an Italian general has 
been selected to reorganize the gen- 
darmerie in Macedonia. I have reason 
to believe that the British Ambassador 
at Constantinople was a material fac- 
tor in effecting this arrangement. The 
second fact is the resolute policy of the 
British Government in treating the 
Macedonian problem as a European 
rather than an exclusively Austro-Rus- 
sian concern. This does not seem to 
have aroused any serious opposition on 
the part of these two Powers, seeing 
that their Ambassadors have associated 
themselves with their European col- 
leagues in securing an international 
finaricial control. 

It only remains to consider the direct 
relations between Italy and Russia, as 
also the former’s attitude towards the 
hew situation in the Far East. In 
1896 during our war with the Em- 
peror Menelik of Abyssinia, the rela- 
tions between the two Powers were 
seriously strained. Russia had actively 
engaged in undermining our influence 
at Adis-Abeba, and not only had not 
concealed her delight at our disaster 
at Adua, but the Abyssinian artillery- 
men, who fought at Makallé and Adua 
against us, had been _ deliberately 
trained by French and Russian officers. 
But little by little our mutual rela- 
tions improved, largely on account of 
the personal friendship between the 
two Sovereigns, and owing to the in- 
creasing consciousness on both sides 
of our common interests in the Balkan 
Peninsula. There was every reason to 
hope that these friendly political and 
personal relations would be emphasized 
by a commercial treaty, which was ar- 
dently desired both by the lemon-grow- 
ers of Sicily and by the consumers of 
oil throughout Italy. Unfortunately 
the exaggerated fears of the Russian 
secret police, and the feeble attitude of 
the Zanardelli Ministry towards the 
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revolutionary parties, caused an indefi- 
nite adjournment of the anticipated 
visit of the Tsar. This episode has 
certainly not improved the relations 
between the two countries, and is not a 
little responsible for the active mani- 
festation of Italian public opinion in 
favor of Japan and the Reform move- 
ment in Russia. But as there is no 
real conflict of interests between Italy 
and Russia—indeed as regards the Bal- 
kans it is quite the opposite—the cor- 
dial friendship of the two countries 
may be regarded as one of the hopes 
and expectations of the near future, 
and perhaps in that case Italy may 
help Russia and Great Britain in plac- 
ing their relations on a more suatisfac- 
tory basis. And an international situ- 
ation is possible in which the Balkan 
Peninsula, which has long divided Eng- 
land and Russia, may for a long time 
unite them. 

There are no serious Italian interests, 
The National Review. 
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either political or economic, at stake 
in the Far East, but as all great ques- 
tions are more or less connected, and 
as the world has become a common 
theatre of action, we cannot remain 
completely aloof as regards events 
with such immense influence on the 
future of the whole world. The revival 
of China, under Japanese hegemony 
and influence, may prove as dangerous 
for the North Italian silk industry as 
the development of California has been 
to the cultivation of lemons and 
oranges in Sicily and Southern Italy. 

The friendship of Italy and England 
is even older than the creation of our 
young kingdom, and nothing has ever 
occurred to shake it, which proves that 
it is built on a solid and natural rock, 
and is inspired by the harmony of per- 
manent interests. Reciprocal frank- 
ness and fair dealing cannot fail to 
render it still more solid and fruitful. 

An Italian Statesman, 





THE VROUW GROBELAAR’S LEADING CASES. 
HER OWN STORY. 


” 


“But what are you going to live on 
asked the Vrouw Grobelaar. “You 
haven’t got a farm.” 

“We're going to live in a town,” an- 
swered Katje proudly. 

I interrupted here and tried to make 
the old lady understand that even 
schoolmasters received some money for 
their work, and that there would be 
enough for two, without frills. 

She had no answer for the moment, 
but sat and looked at us both very 
thoughtfully. Still, there was no hos- 
tility in her aspect; she had not her 
warlike manner, and seemed engrossed 
rather with an estimate of the situ- 
ation than of its consequences. I had 
looked for opposition and disparage- 
ment at least, volubly voiced and 
backed with a bloody example of a 
failure in marriage, and I know that 





Katje shared my misgivings. But here 
was something different. 


“You—you are not angry?” asked 
Katje after a while. 
The old lady started. “Angry! No, 


of course not. It is not altogether my 
affair, Katje. As time goes on, I grow 
nervous of stirring any broth but my 
own. If it were a matter of mere wis- 
dom, and knowledge of life, and the 
cool head of an elder, I should not be 
afraid to handle you to suit my ideas; 
but this is a graver piece of business. 
Wisdom has nothing to do with it: 
those who are wise in their love are of- 
ten foolish in their life. You've got 
your man, and if you want him you'll 
marry him in despite of the tongues of 
men and of angels. I know; I did it 
myself.” 

“You?” cried Katje. 
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“Yes, me,” retorted the Vrouw Gro- 
belaar. “Why not? Do you think 
that a person of sense has no feelings? 
When I was a girl I was nearly as big 
a fool as some others I could name, 
and got more out of it, in happiness 
and experience, than ever they will.” 

“Tell us about it,” suggested Katje. 

“I am telling you,” snapped the old 
lady. “Don’t. interrupt. Sit down. 
Don’t fidget, nor giggle. There! 

“When I was a girl,” she began at 
last, “my father’s farm was at Wind- 
hoek, and beyond the nek to the south, 
an easy two hours from our beacons, 
there lived one Kornel du Plessis. I 
came to know him, somehow. I saw 
him here and there, till I had no wish 
to see any but him, and we understood 
one another very well. Ah, Katje, 
girls are light things; but I truly think 
that in those days few Boer maids 
had much mind for trivial matters in 
their loves when once the man was 
found right and sound. Even at this 
length of time I have a thrill in re- 
membering Kornel: a big man, and 
heavy, with thick shoulders, but very 
quick on his feet, and eyes that were 
gray, with pleasant little puckers at the 
corner. He sat far back in his saddle 
and lolled to the gait of the horse 
easily: such men make horse-masters, 
and masters of women. That is to say, 
they are masters of all. 

“There was no kissing behind the 
kraal and whispering at windows. 
Neither of us had a mind for these 
meannesses. He came to my father’s 
house and took food with us, and told 
my father the tale of his sheep and 
cattle, and the weight of the mortgage 
on his farm. Though he was not rich. 
he was young and keen, and my father 
knew well that the richest are not 
those who begin life with riches. 
There would have been no hindrance 
to a marriage forthwith, but for some 
law business in the town, of which I 
never understood the truth. But it 


concerned the land and house of Kor- 
nel, and my father would not say 
the last word till that should be 
settled. 

“It dragged on for a long while, that 
law matter, and the conversations be- 
tween Kornel and my father ran 
mainly in guesses about it, with much 
talk that was very forlorn of interest. 
But what did it matter to me? I had 
the man, and knew I could keep him: 
had I foreseen the future, even then 
I would not have cared. But for all 
that, I was very uneasy one hot day 
when Kornel rode over with a grave 
face and eyes that looked as though he 
had not slept the night before. 

“My father gave him a sharp look, 
and ‘pulled strongly at his pipe, 
like a man who prepares for ticklish 
business. 

“*You have news? he asked. 

“Kornel nodded, and looked at me. 
It was a look as though he would ask 
me to spare and forgive. [I smiled at 
him, and came and stood at his side. 

“From what you have told me,’ be- 
gan my father, looking very wise, ‘the 
water right may cut you off from the 
pastures. Is that so?’ 

“*No,’ said Kornel; ‘all that is 
wrong.’ 

“*H’m. Indeed! Then you will have 
to carry your north beacon farther to 
the east and lose the dam.’ 

“*Wrong again,’ answered Kornel 
patiently. 

“*Then you have won your case,’ said 
my father, very eager to name the 
truth and prove his wisdom. 

‘Dear me!’ said Kornel; ‘you have 
no idea at all of the matter. You 
are quite out in your guesses. I have 
not won my case: I have lost it, and 
the land and the house and the stock 
along with it. I came over on a horse 
that is no more mine than this chair 
is. For all I know, my very trousers 
may belong to the other man. There 
you have it. What do you say to that? 














“*‘Then you have nothing at all? 
asked my father. 

“‘T have a piece of waste on the 
dorp road, near the spruit,’ answered 
Kornel. ‘There is a kind of hut on it. 
That is all. It is only two morgen’ 
{four acres]. 

“My father sat shaking his head in 
silence for a long time, while Kornel 
elenched and unclenched his hands 
and stared at the floor and frowned. I 
put my hand on his shoulder, and he 
trembled. 

“Tt is an affliction,’ said my father 
at last, ‘and no doubt you know very 
well what you have done to deserve it. 
But it might be worse. You might 
have had a wife, and then what would 
you have done?’ 

“One is wise to honor one’s parents 
always, but one cannot be blind. I 
think my father might sometimes have 
spoken less and done better for it. 

“‘We have talked about Christina 
yonder,’ continued my father, pointing 
at me with the stem of his pipe. ‘It is 
a good thing it went no further than 
talk.’ 

“ ‘But it did,’ I said quickly. ‘It went 
much further. It went to my promise 
and Kornel’s; and if I am ready to 
keep mine now, I shall not look to see 
him fail in his.’ 

“Ah! He never needed any but the 
smallest spur. Your true man kindles 
quickly. At my word he sprang up and 
his arm folded me. I gasped in the 
grip of it. 

“ *My promise holds,’ he said, through 
clenched teeth. 

“My father had a way of behaving 
like a landdrost [magistrate] at times, 
and now he wrinkled his forehead and 
smiled very wisely. 

“*When one’s bed is on the veld,’ he 
said, ‘it is not the time to remember a 
promise to a girl. It is easier to find 
a bedfellow than a blanket sometimes. 
And then, I am to be considered, and 
I cannot suffer this kind of thing.’ 
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“‘T think you will have to manage 
it,”, answered Kornel. 

“Do you? said my father. ‘Well, I 
have nothing to give you. Christina, 
come here to me!’ 

“Kornel loosed his arm and set me 
free, but I stayed where I was. 

“*Father,’ I cried, ‘I have promised 
Kornel.’ 

“*Come here!’ he said again. Then, 
when I did not move, disobeying him 
for the first time in my life, his face 
darkened. ‘Are you not coming? he 
said. 

““No! I answered, and my man’s 
arm took me again, tight—tight, Katje. 

“**Well,’ said my father, ‘you had bet- 
ter be off, the two of you. Do not come 
here again.’ 

“*We can do that much to please 
you,’ answered Kornel, with his head 
very high. ‘Come, Christina!’ 

“And I followed him from my fa- 
ther’s house. I had not even a hat 
for my head. 

“We were married forthwith, of 
course—no later than the next day,— 
and the day after that I rode with my 
man to the dorp spruit to see our home 
that had to be. That was a great 
day for me; and to be going in gentle 
companionship with Kornel across the 
staring veld and along the empty road 
was a most wonderful thing, and its 
flavor is still a relish to my memory. 
I knew that he feared what we were 
to see—the littleness and mean pov- 
erty of it, after the spaciousness of 
the farm; but most of all it galled him 
that I should see it on this our first 
triumphant day. He was very gentle 
and most loving, but shadows grew on 
his face, and there was a track of 
worry between his brows that spurred 
me. I knew what I had to do, now. 
that our fortunes were knitted, and I 
did it. 

“The plot was a slope from the edge 
of the dorp to the little spruit, not 
fenced nor sundered in any way from 
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the squalid brick which houses the 
lower end of Dopfontein. Full in face 
of it was the location of the Kafirs; 
around it and close at hand were the 
gross and dirty huts of the off-colors 
[half-castes]. The house, which was 
in the middle of the plot, was a bulging 
hovel of green brick, no more stately 
or respectable than any of the huts 
round about. As our horses picked 
their way through the muck underfoot, 
and we rode down to it, the off-colors 
swarmed out of their burrows and 
grinned and pointed their fingers at 
us. 

“Kornel helped me from my saddle, 
and we went together to see the inside 
of the house. It was very foul and 
broken, with the plain traces of Kafirs 
in each of its two rooms, and a horrid 
litter everywhere. As I looked round 
I saw  Kornel straighten himself 
quickly, and my eyes went to his. 

“*This is our home,’ he said bluntly, 
with a twitching of the cheek. 

“IT nodded. 

“*Perhaps,’ he said in the same hard 
tone, as if he were awaiting an on- 
slaught of reproach,—‘perhaps I was 
wrong to bring you to this, but it is 
too late to tell me so now. It is not 
much——’ 

“I broke in and laughed. ‘You will 
not know it when I have set it to 
rights,’ I answered. ‘It shall be a 
home indeed by the time I am through 
with it.’ 

“His cheek twitched yet, as though 
some string under the flesh were quiv- 
ering with a strain. 

“‘Tt’s you and me against all the 
evil luck in the world,’ he cried, but 
his face was softening. 

“IT cowered within the arm he held 
out to me, and told him I was all im- 
patience to begin the fight. And he 
cried on my shoulder, and I held him 
to me and soothed him from a spring 
of motherhood that broke loose in my 
heart. 


“Within a week we were living in 
the place, and, Katje! I hope you will 
feel yet for some roof what I felt for 
that, with all its poorness. It was the 
first home of my wifehood: I loved it. 
I worked over it as later I worked over 
the children God bestowed on me, 
purging it, remaking it, spending my- 
self on it, and gilding it with the joy 
of the work. From the beams of the 
roof to the step of the door I cleansed 
it with my hands, marking it by its 
spotlessness for the habitation of white 
folk among the yellow people all around. 
Kornel did little to aid me in that— 
for the most part he was seeking work 
in the town; and even when he was at 
home I drove him sharply from the 
labor that was mine, and mine alone. 
The yellow people were very curious 
about it all, and would stand and 
watch me through the door till Kornel 
sjamboked them away; and even then 
some of their fat talkative women 
would come round with offers of help 
and friendship. But though we were 
fallen to poverty, we had not come 
so low as that; and few came to me 
a second time, and none a third. 

“Still, though Korne!l humbled him- 
self and asked very little money, there 
was no work to be had in the dorp. 
No storekeeper had a use for him, and 
the transport agents had too many 
riders already. Day after day went 
by, and each day he came back more 
grim, with a duller light in those kind 
eyes of his and a slower twinkle. 

“*You must trust in yourself,’ I told 
him, as he sat by the table and would 
have it that he was not hungry. 

“‘T trust in you,’ he answered, with 
a pitiable attempt at his old sparkle. 
‘You have proved yourself; I have not 
—yet, and I could do the work of three 
Kafirs, too.’ 

“The next day he came home at 
noon, with a swing in his gait, and 
his fingers working. 

“‘T’ve got work,’ he said, ‘at last.’ 














“I stopped sewing and looked at him. 
‘Is it a white man’s work? I asked. 

“‘It is work,’ he retorted. 

“*Very well,’ I said; ‘but, remember, 
we sink or soar together, and in nei- 
ther case will I blame you. If you 
get white man’s work, you shall have 
a white man’s wife; but if you are go- 
ing to do the work of Kafirs——” 

“*Yes, he said; ‘and what then? 

“‘In that case,’ I answered, I shall 
do washing to eke it out and be a level 
mate for you.’ 

“*By God, you won't! he cried, and 
his hand came down hard on the table. 
There was no mistaking his face; the 
command and the earnestness of it 
lighted up his eyes. I stared at him in 
a good deal of surprise, for though I 
had known it was there, this was the 
first I had seen of the steel strain in 
my man. 

“‘Call it Kafir work, or what you 
please,’ he went on, with a briskness 
of speech that made answer impossible. 
‘You will keep this house and concern 
yourself with that only. The gaining 
of money is my affair. Leave it to 
me, therefore.’ 

“I cast down my eyes, knowing I 
must obey, but a little while after I 
asked him again what the work was to 
be. 

“‘*‘Making bricks,’ he answered. 
‘Here we have the spruit at our door 
and mud for the picking up. It needs 
only a box-mould or two, and it will 
be funny if I can’t turn out as many 
good bricks in a day as three lazy 
Kafirs. Old Pagan, the contractor, 
has said he will buy them, so now it 
only remains to get to work.’ 

“As he said this, I noticed the un- 
easiness that kept him from meeting 
my eye, for in truth it was a sorry em- 
ploy to put his strength to,—a dirty 
toil, all the dirtier for the fact that 
only Kafirs handled it in Dopfontein, 
and the pay was poor. From our door 
one could always see the brick-mak- 
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ing going on along the spruit, with the 
mud-streaked niggers standing knee- 
deep in the water, packing the wet 
dirt into the boxes, and spilling them 
out to be baked in the sun or fired, as 


the case might be. There was too 
much grime and discomfort to it to be 
a respectable trade. 

“But Kornel went to work at once, 
carrying down box-moulds from the 
contractor’s yard, and stacking them 
in the stiff gray mud at the edge of the 
spruit. I went with him to see him 
start. He waded down over his boots, 
into the slow water, and plunged his 
arms elbow-deep into the mud. 

“ ‘Here’s to an honest living,’ he said, 
and lifted a great lump of slime into 
the first box and kneaded it close. 
Then, as he set it aside and reached 
for the next, he looked up to me with 
a smile that was all awry. My heart 
bled for him. 

“But there’s no time to be polite, 
he said, as the mud squelched into the 
second box. ‘Here’s the time to prove 
how a white man can work when he 
goes about it. So run back to the 
house, my kleintje, and leave me to 
make my fortune.’ 

“And forthwith he braced himself 
and went at that sorry work with all 
his fine strength. I had not the heart 
to stay by him: I knew that my eyes 
upon him were like offering him an in- 
sult, and yet I never looked at him 
save in love. But once or twice I 
glanced from the doorway and saw 
him bowed still over that ruthless task, 
slaving doggedly, as good men do with 
good work. 

“When the evening meal was due he 
came in, drenched from head to foot, 
and patched and lathered with the pale 
sticky mud; but though he was so tired 
that he dropped like a sick man where 
he stood, his face was bright again and 
his eyes were once more a-twinkle 
with hope and confidence. 


“As he changed his and 
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washed himself, he talked cheerily to 
me through the wall, with a spirit like 
a boy’s. 

“‘I’ve begun, at any rate,’ he called 
out, ‘and that’s a great thing. If I go 
as far forward as I’ve gone back, I 
shall be satisfied. Where did you say 
the comb was? 

“And all through supper he chat- 
tered in the same vein, rejoicing in 
the muscles that ached with work and 
in his capacity to do more and bear 
more than the Kafirs who were his 
rivals. For me, I was pleased enough 
and thankful to hear the heart of him 
thus vocal, and to mark the man I 
knew of old and chose to be my mate 
come to light in this laborer, new from 
his toil. 

“We did not sit late that night, for, 
with all his elation and reawakened 
spirits, Kornel was weary to the honest 
bone of him, and swayed with sleep 
as he stood on his feet. He rolled into 
my clean, cool sheets with a grunt of 
utter satisfaction. “This is comfort in- 
deed,’ he said drowsily, as I leaned 
over him, and he was asleep before I 
had answered. 

“At daylight he rose and went forth 
to the spruit again, and there all day 
he labored earnestly. Each time that 
I looked towards him I saw his back 
bent and his arms plunging in the 
mud, while the rows of wet bricks 
grew longer and multiplied. I heard 
him whistling at it—some English mel- 
ody he had gathered long before at a 
wapenschauw—with a light heart, the 
while he was up to his knees in the 
dirty water, with the mud plastered all 
over him. 

“By-and-by I went down to the bank 
and asked him how he did. He 
straightened himself, grimacing hu- 
morously at the stiffness of his back, 
and answered me cheerily. 

“*To-morrow old Pagan will come 
down and pay for what I have done.’ 
he said. ‘I think he will be surprised 


His Kafirs have no 
And he 


at the amount. 
such appetite for it as IL.’ 
laughed. 

“It was a dreadful business he had 
taken in hand, and work hard beyond 
believing. The boxes stood in a pile 
above the stream, and each had to be 
reached down as one was filled, and 
as soon as two were full Kornel must 
climb the bank to set them aside. 
When all were full, they had to be 
turned out on the level ground, and 
all this, as you can see, meant that he 
must scramble up and down in the 
heavy mud, taxing every spring in his 
poor body. Yet he toiled ceaselessly, 
attacking the job with a kind of light- 
hearted desperation that made nothing 
of its hardships, bringing to it a tough 
and unconquerable joy in the mere 
effort, which drove him ever like a 
spur. 

“As I watched him delving, I thought 
that here a woman could render some 
measure of help, and as he turned from 
talking to me I began to empty out the 
boxes that were ready and to stack 
them again on the pile. I had not yet 
turned out ten bricks when he saw me, 
and paused in his melancholy work. 

“Stop that!” he cried, and scrambled 
out of the spruit to where I stood. ‘I 
suppose,’ he went on, ‘you would like 
your father to know that I had suffered 
you to work for me like a Kafir.’ 

“*Kornel!’ I cried in horror. 

“But he was white on the cheek- 
bones and breathing hard, and I could 
not soften him. 

“‘Rich man’s daughter or poor 
man’s wife,’ he said, ‘you are white, 
and must keep your station. It is my 
business to sell myself, not yours. Get 
you back to the house I have given 
you, and stay there.’ 

“And with that he picked up the 
soft bricks I had turned for him, and 
threw them one by one into the spruit. 

“*Poverty and meanness and all,’ he 
added, ‘it shall not be said at your 
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father’s house that you worked for 
me. Nor that you lacked aught it be- 
came you to have, neither,’ he added, 
with a quick heat of temper. ‘Get to 
your house.’ 

“T slunk off, crying like a child, while 
he went back to the mud—and the 
labor. 

“Next day came Pagan to pay for 
the work that was done. He drove up 
in his smart cart, and tiptoed his way 
daintily to the edge of the spruit where 
the bricks lay. He was an old man, 
very cleanly dressed, with hard white 
hair on his head and face, and a quick 
manner of looking from side to side, 
like a little bird. In all his aspect 
there was nothing but spoke of easy 
wealth and the serenity of a well-or- 
dered life; there was even that un- 
kindly sharpness of tone and manner 
that is a deadweight on the well-to-do. 
My husband was at work when he 
drove up, but he straightened his back, 
squared his broad shoulders, and came 
up from the mud, walking at the full 
of his height and smiling down at the 
rich man with half-closed eyes. 

“ ‘Daag, Heer Pagan,’ he said to him, 
in the tone of one who needs and de- 
sires nothing, and held out his hand— 
mud from the elbow—with something 
lordly in the gesture. The rich man 
cocked his head quickly, in the way 
he had, and hung in the breeching for 
a moment, ere he rendered his hand 
to Kornel, with a reddening of the 
cheek above his white whisker that be- 
trayed him, I thought, for a paltry 
soul. 

“‘Tl’ve come to see your bricks,’ he 
said curtly, ‘and to pay for ’em, if 
they're all right.’ 

“*Ah, the bricks,’ said Kornel airily. 
‘Yes, to be sure. There they are. Go 
and count them, if you like, and then 
you can come to me at my house where 
the Vrouw du Plessis (which was me) 
will give us some coffee.’ 

“I was watching, you may be sure, 
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and again I saw the wintry red swell 
above the white whisker, and I 


clenched my hands in wrath and con- 


tempt at the creature’s littleness. I 
was sure he would have liked to sweep 
my man’s courtesy aside, and certainly 
the politeness had a prick in it. He 
was rich, and old, and fat, with a con- 
sequence in his mien and an air that 
hinted he was used to deference, and 
Kornel was but a muddy brick- 
moulder. Yet there stood my man, so 
easy in his quiet speech, so sure of 
himself, so dangerous a target for con- 
tempt, that the rich man only stam- 
mered. Kornel nodded as though he 
understood the invitation to be ac- 
cepted, and walked up to the house, 
leaving old Pagan to count the bricks 
and follow. 

“I kissed him as he came in. ‘You've 
trampled his dirty soul under your 
heel,’ I said, ‘and I love you for it. I 
love to see you upright and a man 
of purpose: whatever comes of it, I 
shall honor you always.’ 

“He kissed me and laughed. ‘Noth- 
ing will happen, if we are lucky,’ he 
said. ‘There is more in John Pagan 
than the big stomach and the money. 
But we mustn’t crawl to him; I'll 
wager he never crawled himself when 
he was poor.’ 

“I set the coffee ready, spreading the 
table with a fine cloth I had brought 
from Kornel’s farm, one of the few 
things we had taken with us, and pres- 
ently in came old Pagan. Directly I 
saw him I felt a doubt of him: there 
was a kind of surreptitious vicious- 
ness showing in his sour smile that 
warned me. He was like a man who 
is brewing an unpleasant joke. 

“‘Ah, Mrs. du Plessis,’ he _ said, 
‘your man will have been working very 
hard.’ 

“*You know what brick-moulding is, 
then?’ I said. 

“He grinned. ‘A little,’ he said; ‘yes, 
a little. There’s few jobs I haven’t 
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put a hand to in my time. Work’s a 
tine thing, when a man knows how to 
work.’ 

“You are very right,’ agreed Kornel. 

“*This is good coffee,’ said John 
Pagan, as he stirred his cup. ‘In fact. 
it’s better than the bricks.’ 

“*A better hand was at work on it,’ 
said Kornel. 

“So I should judge,’ answered Pa- 
gan sleekly. ‘I should like another 
cup of this coffee, if I may trouble 
you, Mrs. du Plessis.’ 

“He laid his cup on the table and 
bit his nails while I filled it, glancing 
round at my poor room the while and 
smiling to himself. 

* *Yes,’ he said, ‘I like the coffee, but 
1 don’t like the bricks. They're no 
good at all.’ 

“We both stared at him silent and 
aghast, and the white-haired old man 
chuckled in our stricken faces. 

“What is wrong with them? de- 
manded Kornel at last. His face 
was white, but he spoke quite natu- 
rally. 

**Aha!’ laughed old Pagan. ‘Ye see, 
there’s no trade that ye can take up 
without a bit o’ learning, not even 
makin’ mud-bricks. The very same 
thing happened to me. Lord, it’s past 
forty years ago. I turned out six 
hundred dozen, and had ’em thrown 
on my hands. It nearly broke my 
heart.’ 

“*T can understand that,’ said Kor- 
nel. ‘But what is wrong with my 
bricks? 

“Old Pagan set his cup back on the 
table and sat up in his chair. As he 
began to speak he hitched back the 
sleeves of his coat and moved his neck 
in his white collar. 

“See here! he said. ‘It’s a little 
thing, like turning up the toe of a 
horseshoe, but just as essential. When 
ye set your full moulds out to dry, did 
ye set ’em on edge, to drain away the 
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water? Ye did not? Well, that’s 
what’s wrong. They're just mud-pies 
—lumps o’ damp dirt, that'll crumble 
us soon as they’re dry. There’s ninety 
dozen of ’em, by my count, and there'll 
not be three dozen that ye could use 
in any way consistent wi’ conscience. 
Do ye take my meanin’?’ 

“IXornel nodded very thoughtfully. 

“*Well, you'll just need to get to 
work again, said the old man. ‘Maybe 
I’m not exactly keen on greetings and 
invitations and the like, but you'll not 
be able to teach me anything on bricks. 
So if you’re thinking anything about 
the splendor o’ your work, wait till 
ye’re master of it before you waste 
more thought. I’m your better as a 
craftsman,’ he said, with a glance 
towards me. 

“I was red all over, what with shame 
and sorrow, but I marked that the pal- 
triness seemed to have gone from John 
Pagan as soon as he began to talk of 
work. He turned then to Kornel with 
a briskness that was not unkindly. 

“I was relying on you for bricks,’ 
he said, ‘for you can work, and that’s 
a fact. Perhaps you'll can let me 
have a hundred dozen by Thursday, 
eh? I'm waitin’ on them. And if 
you'll make sure of it, I'll do wi’ ye 
what’s my common custom, and that’s 
pay half the price in advance. How’'ll 
that suit? 

“Kornel rose from his chair and 
stammered thanks, ‘and John Pagan 
paid the money on to the table. 

““Pll be down on Thursday to see 
the bricks,’ he said, ‘and don’t forget 
the dodge I told you. And maybe 
Mrs. du Plessis ’ll be willing to give 
me coffee again when I come. So 
good-day to ye, and mind—drain ’em!’ 

“When he was gone Kornel and I 
looked at each other and laughed emp- 
tily. Then he went out to the mud 
again to make ready for Thursday. 
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(To be concluded.) 
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Some of us are prone to fancy there 
were no holidays in the land worth 
mentioning before Lord Avebury’s 
time, that we were nailed to our last, 
ploughtail and counters, true slaves 
of civilization, until he pleaded so 
benevolently in Parliament for us. 
The error is immense. All things 
considered, indeed, it is probable that 
our remote sires of Plantagenet and 
Tudor times had more freedom from 
their routine of labor than we from 
ours. In those days, however, it was 
not the State that uprose on behalf 
of the race; the Church then had us 
in its mighty keeping. It was the 
Chureh that instituted the holydays 
in which the people found not only 
compulsory relief from the forced toil 
of the feudal baron, but spiritual com- 
fort, followed, very wisely, by enter- 
tainment for minds more or less jaded 
or dull, and solid good cheer for stom- 
achs used to food of the very plain 
and common kind. One need only 
trifle briefly with the records of parish 
life in England half a millenium ago 
to realize that there were plenty of gay 
intervals for our unenlightened ances- 
tors in the year’s round. They had 
not the advantage of tourists’ tickets 
on railways; zoological gardens and 
music-halls were excitements unknown 
to them; but every parish had its ac- 
cumulated fund of money and stock 
properties, the money ever at the dis- 
posal of the parish, and of the parish 
only, and the properties of gold and 
silver plate to increase the magnifi- 
cence of its Church festivals, aided by 
gorgeous Church vestments (also the 
property of the parish) and followed 
by dances, roasted oxen, Mystery 
plays, and strong ale, all indigenous, 
and not the less attractive for that rea- 
son in an epoch when to go on a jour- 
ney was to risk one’s life. , 
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Moreover (and this is a great point), 
when the Church commanded rest, that 
is to say salutary diversion, it was 
worth no man’s while to disobey. We 
treat the State’s mandates more cava- 
lierly, presuming on its terror lest it 
should be proved guilty of that very 
heinous modern crime, undue interfer- 
ence with the liberty of the subject. 
Thus, while the happy majority may 
speed off on a Bank Holiday to Black- 
pool, Brighton, Llandudno, and one or 
other of the Western Isles, a groaning 
multitude remains at work, in thrall to 
manufacturers, shopkeepers, and oth- 
ers who set their own interests above 
those of the race. 

Touring was the privilege anciently 
of the highest and the lowest orders. 
The king and his great nobles were 
above those perils of the road which 
to the trading and working classes 
were as fearsome as a pestilence. The 
itinerant vagabond was of course be- 
neath them. For the king, if of an 
active disposition, as it behooved our 
kings to be if they were to keep their 
dignity, life spread itself broadly, with 
aus much picturesqueness and variety 
as even Edward the Seventh may com- 
mand. In one year Edward the First 
changed his abode seventy-five times 
without leaving the kingdom. King 
John, as the Patent Rolls inform us, 
rarely passed a month in the same 
place. The state bedrooms, which 
still astonish and excite the scepticism 
of visitors in old country houses in all 
parts of the land, bear out these other, 
more credible, witnesses to the per- 
petual motion of royalty in the past. 
The coming and going of a king were 
very splendid and.ceremonious affairs 
in those days. His archers went be- 
fore, and his marshals followed after, 
to clear the way of suspected persons, 
and even the house and precincts 
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which the monarch proposed to honor 
with his presence for a night or two 
were strictly guarded. The court 
went with the king, and that might 
mean very much indeed to the king’s 
entertainer. More significant still, the 
judges and the royal executioner were 
in the stately train, which was swelled 
by a host of skirmishers for favor, jus- 
tice, and the crumbs that might fall 
from the potent traveller’s table. Amid 
the making of jests, the tooting of 
lutes, the chopping-off of heads, the 
kissing of fair ladies, feasting, hunting, 
and the catching of fleas, the one fully- 
qualified national tourist of his cen- 
tury thus sought pleasure and profit 
from year to year. Battles and sudden 
death were the main violences which 
troubled his programme. 

How the march of civilization broke 
up all this pictorial splendor in the 
train of the king is to be seen strik- 
ingly in Madame D’Arblay’s Diary. 
In 1788 George the Third carried 
his queen and daughters to Chelten- 
ham in July. To be sure, the coun- 
try people lined the roads, nearly all 
the way, in respectful silence; but at 
Cheltenham the King was lodged in a 
private house which would not accom- 
modate a single person of his suite. 
“Not a man but the King sleeps in 
it! . .. The pages sleep in outhouses. 
Even the house maids lodge in the 
town, a quarter of a mile or more from 
the house!” 

The two revolutions of the seven- 
teenth century sheared the king of 
all need for the majestic environ- 
ment of the past when on his travels. 
Thenceforward he might tour about 
the land in comfort and privacy (if he 
chose), leaving all scarlet and ermine 
to the Courts of Law and Houses of 
Parliament which stood for the consti- 
tution which had supplanted the king's 
personal mightiness. 

Change is holiday. The more abso- 
lute the ‘change, the more complete 
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the holiday. This, at least, is the 
common theory, which almost compels 
the doctor to send his tired patient 
from the town into the country or from 
the country into the town. On this 
understanding we can appreciate one 
of the most touching extracts from an- 
other old diary, that of the immortal 
Pepys. It is the last note one would 
expect to be struck from a Londoner 
of his age (thirty-five) and tempera- 
ment, fresh from the skirts of the most 
sophisticated society England has ever 
known. “At Epsom I walked upon 
the Downs, where a flock of sheep was; 
and the most pleasant and innocent 
sight that ever I saw in my life. We 
found a shepherd and his little boy 
reading, far from any houses or sight 
of people, the Bible to him; and we 
took notice of his woollen knit stock- 
ings, of two colors mixed.” It may not 
be inapt to continue the quotation from 
Master Pepys’s notebook on this 14th 
of July, 1667, if only to show that in 
his day the value of a weekly holiday 
was fully recognized: “Mrs. Turner 
mightily pleased with my resolution 
which, I tell her, is never to keep a 
country-house, but to keep a coach, and 
with my wife on the Saturday to go 


. sometimes for a day to this place, and 


then quit it to another place; and there 
is more variety and as little charge, 
and no trouble, as there is in a coun- 
try-house.” 

Certainly, for the purpose of mere 
longevity there may be some doubt as 
to the wisdom of violent interruptions 
of the routine of life, especially if a 
man’s brain be not cultivated to the 
inquisitive degree. Our centenarians 
are not gadabouts. Generally speaking 
they are persons who have grown ex- 
traordinarily tough on simple habits 
and simple fare within strictly pre- 
scribed areas, such as villages remote 
from the glamor of excursion trains, 
and workhouses equally free from ex- 
citement. Old Parr, until his one hun- 
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dred and fifty-second year, was a reg- 
ular anchorite. 


His high’st ambition was a tree to lop, 

Or at the farthest to a maypole’s top; 

His recreation and his mirth’s dis- 
course 

Hath been the piper and the hobby- 
horse. . 

And in this simple sort he hath with 
pain 

From childhood liv’d to be a child 
again. 


It was old Parr’s one fatal mistake 
in a life of a hundred and fifty years 
to permit himself to be beguiled by the 
Earl of Arundel into a journey to Lon- 
don, there to be exhibited to the king 
as the most remarkable of his subjects. 
The great Dr. Harvey, who opened him 
after death, found him still so organ- 
ically sound, as the result of an ex- 
traordinary constitution and his calm 
healthful life, that he had no option 
but to declare his end an untimely one, 
due to the violence of the change, and 
its emotions, in that triumphant tour 
from Shropshire to the metropolis. The 
truth of the words of a famous trav- 
eller of our day, Mrs. Bishop, were ob- 
liquely exemplified in the poor old 
man: “The longer one travels, the 
fewer preparations one makes and the 
smaller is one’s kit.” Having put off 
his travels until so solemn an age, 
Thomas Parr should have put off Lord 
Arundel himself with pleas about the 
enormity of the preparations which it 
behooved him to make for such an en- 
terprise, and so have avoided it alto- 
gether. His times differed prodigiously 
from ours, when it is no unusual thing 
to find a youth of one or two and 
twenty who knows something about all 
the world’s continents, and has learnt 
Mrs. Bishop’s lesson so thoroughly that 
he is ready to set off for Japan or 
Australia at any moment, with little 
more than a toothbrush in his pocket. 

It is a shrewd saying of Sir Francis 
Bacon's that “our taste is never pleased 
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better than with those things which at 


first created a disgust in it.” One need 
only think of one’s first pipe, one’s 
first oyster, the professed woman-. 
hater’s inevitable end, the contempt 
with which so many ardent cyclists 
formerly contemplated the man on 
wheels, and so forth, to realize how 
much good sense there is in the words. 
They apply of course also to deeper 
matters than those with which we are 
concerned. Many a _ convent-bred 
maiden has made her first step into the 
world with the most profound disgust 
for her surroundings, and in a year or 
two has by her heartless frivolities as- 
tonished the same worldings who once 
so appalled her. The saying has a 
particular application to an acquain- 
tance of the writer’s who from the 
age of fifteen to sixty devoted himself 
to his counting-house as a saint to the 
service of God. It was his boast that 
for thirty years he had taken no other 
holiday than the Sunday and half Sat- 
urday in every week. Save for com- 
mercial purposes, Bradshaw’s Guide 
was nothing to him,—less than nothing 
indeed, for he viewed it as an evil and 
seducing temptation to the pockets of 
his subordinates. It was to be linked 
with the theatrical placards in the 
streets as something to be passed by 
with averted face, if you wished to 
prosper in material and _ spiritual 
things. He condemned, with crushing 
adjectives, the increased lust for cheap 
tours, here, there, and everywhere, in- 
dicated by seaside and railway adver- 
tisements, as well as by the brown 
faces and skinned noses to be met in 
the streets in the summer months. He 
seemed indeed a man fifty years be- 
hind his epoch. But he grew rich, of 
course, and in due time attained the 
age of sixty, turned his business into 
a company, and settled down for the 
routine of country life. One day, how- 
ever, he was persuaded (in the inter- 
ests of his stomach) to leave England 
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for a short foreign tour among Ger- 
man baths. That was six years ago; 
since then he has visited innumerable 
parts of the world and, like King John 
in the thirteenth century, seldom stays 
a month anywhere. He has no disease 
at all now, except that very common- 
place one of restlessness. And he is 
convinced that there is nothing so de- 
lightful and instructive as travel, “If 
you are careful about the wines and 
waters and don’t bother your head 
with foreign tongues.” That which he 
hated at first he has in fact exalted 
(or degraded) into a passion. He is as 
unreasonable in living the life of a 
mere tourist as he was earlier in his 
slavish sacrifice to the narrowing in- 
terests of his business. It is to be 
feared he may be bracketed with the 
unfortunate Mr. Nicolini whom Horace 
Walpole thus mentions in one of his 
letters,—“He has been a progress to 
add more matter to the mass that he 
already don’t understand.” 

The times change and we change 
with them. The old methodical life in 
a five-mile circuit, with all its blithe 
and perhaps somewhat rough incidents, 
would not at all suit our modern rus- 
tic, or the factory-hand who represents 
with us the skilled artisan of the old 
parishes, before machinery wrecked his 
industry and changed the face of our 
towns. Our holidays are not exactly 
holydays now. For the majority they 
begin with a very early breakfast and 
a rush to the train instead of a con- 
fession of sins. One may argue at dis- 
cretion as to the respective merits of 
bull-baitings, village-sports, and danc- 
ing on the green, in comparison with 
railway-journeys, new scenes, and mu- 
seums. Our ambitions and tempera- 
ments doubtless adapt themselves to 
the century to which we belong. As 
touching the dangers associated with 
change from the ordinary round and 
common task, we do not seem much 
safer than our forefathers. Highway- 
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men of the picturesque accredited kind 
are spared us; but trains collide, ex- 
cursion steamers sink, cyclists break 
their necks, and mountaineers die of 
exhaustion on our Bank Holidays year 
after year, as if to support the conten- 
tion of the statisticians that in one way 
or another a certain number of us 
must be sacrificed in the pursuit of 
pleasure. 

These are the risks for the majority, 
and they seem unavoidable. For those 
others to whom a holiday means a 
scamper to the Continent, there are 
risks of a special kind, moral and in- 
tellectual as well as physical. Indiges- 
tion of ideas is a common malady in 
men and women who, for the benefit 
of their minds and bodies, travel two 
or three thousand miles in a fortnight 
and then return home to rest. We see 
things, but we have no time to reflect 
about them until afterwards, when the 


‘memory of them is confused and 


faded. It is the same with the people 
known to us as foreigners. We have 
neither the time nor the opportunity to 
take note of more than their surface 
eccentricities. As they impress us, so 
we impress them. It is a pity, but, 
as things are, it cannot well be helped, 
even though we realize that often it 
is with our brother of France or 
Switzerland or Germany as it was 
with the very outspoken Indian of Brit- 
ish Columbia who thus passed sen- 
tence upon us for the invasion of his 
ancestral hunting-fields: “Accursed 
sons of dogs, why come they, to thrust 
themselves upon our land? Their 
bread, nevertheless, is good, and their 
bacon not amiss, and I wish we had 
only a little of their rum, or even their 
coffee.” 

But of course, even as holiday mak- 
ers, we are only in a transitional pe- 
riod. Steam has enabled us to rush 
about a great deal in a short time, and 
many of us yield to the temptation to 
rush about overmuch and rest too 














Wild 


little. Electricity will, perhaps, by and 

by bring us to our destinations so rap- 

idly that we shall perforce become bet- 

ter acquainted with the recreative 

side of a holiday; Then there will be 
Macmillan’s Magazine. 
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a chance for the amenities of social 
intercourse, and our brother of France 
or Germany may come to be under- 
stood,—and to understand—as a brother 
indeed. 
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Some years ago the distinguished 
naturalist and paleontologist, Mr. 
Richard Lydekker, went out to Buenos 
Ayres to look over and arrange the 
collection of tertiary fossils in the fa- 
mous La Plata Museum. He had read 
my Naturalist in La Plata with indus- 
trious zeal, quoting from it in rather 
a wholesale way when composing his 
Royal Natural History. He had also 
read Darwin and other naturalists who 
have described that region, and had a 
hundred things to see besides the fos- 
sils. One thing he desired to see was 
the crested screamer—that great spur- 
winged, loud-voiced bird which has 
puzzled zoologists to classify, some 
thinking it ralline others anserine in 
its affinities, while Huxley considered 
it was related to the archzeopteryx. 
Having established himself on the back 
of a horse, Mr. Lydekker set out in 
quest of this singular fowl, and event- 
ually in some wild and lonely spot suc- 
ceeded in catching sight of a bird or 
two. But this did not satisfy him; he 
wanted to see the great birds as I had 
seen them, when I rode among them 
across a vast marshy plain and saw 
them in pairs and parties, and bunches 
of a score or two to a hundred, like a 
widely scattered flock of grazing sheep 
spread out on every side, and extend- 
ing away to the horizon. And he 
wanted to hear them as I had heard 
them, “counting the hours,” as the 
gauchos say, when at intervals during 
the night they all burst out singing 
like one bird, and the powerful ring- 
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ing voices of the innumerable multi- 
tude produce an effect as of thousands 
and tens of thousands of great chim- 
ing bells, and the listener is shaken by 
the tempest of sound and the earth 
appears to tremble beneath him. 

All this, our naturalist was informed 
by persons on the spot, was pure ro- 
mance; no such vast congregations of 
crested screamers were ever seen, and 
no such great concerts heard; the bird 
was quite rare on the pampas. This 
put him in a rage, and he formed a 
determination to have it out with me 
on his return to England; the castiga- 
tion was to be made in public and the 
La Plata book to be for ever discred- 
ited. Fortunately, before returning he 
made further inquiries and found out 
that I had told the simple truth, that 
the screamer, though so big a species, 
had been exceedingly abundant and 
sometimes in dry summers formed the 
stupendous gatherings I described, and 
that in about twenty years it had been 
practically extirpated on the pampas. 

Alas! the crested screamer is but one 
of many noble species which have met 
with the same fate in Southern Ar- 
gentina. The rhea, great blue heron, 
flamingo, and wood ibis—birds little in- 
ferior to men in height; and after 
these one recalls roseate spoonbill, the 
great blue and the black-faced ibises; 
the stork, upland geese, and white and 
black-necked swans. Then follow oth- 
ers of lesser size—the snowy egrets 
and other herons and bitterns, glossy 
ibis, the rails and courlans, big and lit- 
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tle, the beautiful golden-winged jacana, 
curlews and godwits, and waders and 
ducks too numerous to mention. They 
were in myriads on the rivers and 
marshes, and were seen in clouds in 
the air, like starlings in England 
when they congregate at their roosting- 
places. They are gone now, or are 
rapidly going. Their destruction was 
proceeding when I left, hating the land 
of my birth and the Italian immigra- 
tion that was blighting it, wishing only 
that I could escape from all recollec- 
tion of it for ever. 

How amazing it seems that the chief 
destroyers should be the South Euro- 
peans, the Latins, who are supposed 
to be lovers of the beautiful and who 
are undoubtedly the most religious of 
all people! They have no symbol for 
the heavenly beings they worship but 
a bird. Their religious canvases, il- 
luminations, and temples, inside and 
out, are covered with representations 
of ibises, cranes, pigeons, gulls, modi- 
fied so as to resemble human figures, 
and these stand for angels and saints 
and the third person of the Trinity. 
Yet all these people, from popes, cardi- 
nals, princes, and nobles down to the 
meanest peasant on the land, are eager 
to slay and devour every winged crea- 
ture, from noble crane and bustard 
even to the swallow that builds in 
God’s house and the minute cutty wren 
and fairy-like firecrest—the originals of 
those sacred emblematic figures before 
which they bow in adoration! 

But it is not the Latins only that are 
concerned in this dreadful business, 
our race too—a nobler race as we try 
to think—at home, in North America, 
Africa, and Australasia, have been 
only too diligently occupied in extermi- 
nating. But we can say this much— 


we are not all brutish and ever ready 
to stamp out all beauty from the earth 
so long as the killing and stamping out 
processes minister to our pleasure or 
profit. On the contrary, we can affirm 
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that a majority of the inhabitants of 
this country are desirous of preserving 
its beautiful wild bird life. Those who 
are on the other side may be classified 
as the barbarians of means who are 
devoted mainly to sport, and would 
cheerfully see the destruction of most 
of our birds above the size of a thrush 
for the sake of that disastrous exotic, 
the semi-domestic pheasant of the pre- 
serves; secondly, the private collector, 
that “curse of rural England’; and 
last but not least, the regiment of hor- 
rible women who persist in decorating 
their heads with aigrettes and carcases 
of slaughtered birds. In the thirty- 
seven years that have passed since a 
first attempt was made to give some 
protection to our wild birds much has 
been done in England; and happily in 
other lands and continents occupied by 
men of British race our example is be- 
ing followed. Would that the Amer- 
icans had begun to follow it three 
decades sooner, since owing to their 
tardiness they have many and great 
losses to lament. It is not strange 
that the crested screamer, with many 
other noble species, has quickly been 
done to death in a country overrun by 
Italians, when it is remembered that 
in the United States of America the 
passenger pigeon, the most abundant 
species in all that continent, has been 
extirpated in very recent times with- 
out an effort having been made to save 
it. Now that it is gone the accounts 
given by Audubon and Fenimore 
Cooper of its numbers when its mi- 
grating flocks darkened the sun at noon 
read like the veriest fables—inven- 
tions as wild as those of the crested 
screamer congregations in my La Plata 
book, and of the migration of fishes in 
the Pacific described by Herman 
Melville. 

In mentioning these vast gatherings 
of the vanished passenger pigeon I am 
reminded of a subject which was in 
my mind when I sat down to write 
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this paper—one suggested by our two 
most recently published works on wild 
bird life, one by an English the other 
by an American ornithologist. 

That subject was the peculiar delight 
produced in us by the sight and sound 
of birds, especially those of large size, 
in flocks and multitudes. The bird it- 
self is a thing of beauty, supreme in 
this respect among living forms, 
therefore, as we have seen, the symbol 
in art of all that is highest in the 
spiritual world. Nevertheless we find 
that the pleasure of seeing a single 
bird is as nothing compared to that of 
seeing a numerous company of birds. 
Take this case of the wild gray goose 
—a large, handsome bird, a joy to look 
at whether flying or standing motion- 
less and statuesque with head raised, 
on the wide level flats and marshes. 
But the pleasure is infinitely greater 
when I see a flock of half a thousand, 
as I do here where I am writing this on 
the East Coast. They come over me, 
seen first very far off as a black line, 
wavering, breaking, and re-forming, in- 
creasing like a coming cioud and 
changing its form, till it resolves it- 
self into the host of great broad-winged 
birds, now black against the pale im- 
mense sky, now flashing white in the 
sun. I hear them, too, even before 
they become visible, a distant faint 
clangor which grows and changes as 
it comes and is a beautiful noise of 
many shrill and deep sounds, as of 
wind and stringed instruments, pro- 
ducing an orchestral effect, as of an 
orchestra in the clouds. 

What is the secret of the delight 
which possesses me at such a specta- 
cle, which seems at the moment to sur- 
pass all other delights, giving me a 
joy that will last for days? It is not 


1“Travels of a Naturalist in Northern 
Europe”: Norway, 1871; Archangel, 1872; Pet- 
chora, 1875. By J. A. Harvie-Brown, F.R.S.E. 
etc. 2 vols. London: T. Fisher Unwin. Three 
guineas net. 1905. 
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merely that the pleasure in the single 
bird is intensified, or doubled or in- 
creased a hundred-fold. It is not the 
same old feéling in a greater degree; 
there is a new element in it which 
makes it different in character. The 
sight dwells with pleasure on a pleas- 
ant landscape; but if we then ascend 
a hill and look upon the scene from 
that higher standpoint a quite different 
feeling is experienced; the wider hori- 
zon is a revelation of vastness, of a 
greatness which is practically new, 
since the mind had previously become 
attuned to earth as viewed from the 
lower level. Now we get the element 
of sublimity. So, in the case of the 
large bird seen in flocks and vast num- 
bers—seen and heard; it is a sudden 
revelation of wild life in its nobler as- 
pect—of its glorious freedom and power 
and majesty. 

We get this emotion in various de- 
grees at the various breeding-stations 
of our larger birds, notably on the 
Yorkshire and Northumberland coasts, 
the Bass Rock, the Orkneys and Shet- 
lands, and “utmost Kilda’s lonely isle.” 
Those who have experienced it value 
it above all the delights this spectacu- 
lar world can afford them, and their 
keenest desire is for its repetition. It 
is to taste this feeling that thousands 
of persons, some with the pretext of 
bird-study or photography, annually 
visit these teeming stations within the 
kingdom, whilst others who are able 
to go further afield seek out the great 
bird haunts in other countries. They 
go like Mr. Harvie-Brown and Seebohm 
and many others to remote Petchora, 
or, like Mr. Keightley Job, to the dead- 
liest cypress swamps and wildernesses 
of Florida. 

But the feeling is incommunicable, 


“Wild Wings”: Adventures of a Camera 
Hunter among the larger Wild Birds of North 
America on Sea and Land. By Herbert Keight- 
ley Job. With 160 illustrations after photo- 
graphs. London: Constable. 10s. 6d. net. 1905. 
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and is a treasured memory and secret, 
a joy for ever in the heart. Those 
who do not know it—who have had no 
opportunity of finding out for them- 
selves—cannot imagine it. To these it 
may seem strange that any man should 
turn his back on the comforts of civil- 
ized life to spend long laborious days 
in dreary desert regions, scorched by 
tropical suns, devoured by mosquitoes, 
wading in pestilential swamps; not for 
sport, the fascination of which is uni- 
versally known, but just for the sake 
of seeing a populous rookery or congre- 
gation of big birds in their breeding 


The Speaker. 


haunts. Those who do know will bear 
these discomforts, and even greater 
ones, for the sake of that glorious gilad- 
ness which the sight will produce in 
them. This rather than the notes and 
bundle of photographs which they 
bring back is what they have gone 
out to seek, and I daresay there are 
many who will think that Captain 
Scott, lately returned from the Antarc- 
tic, was well rewarded for his long 
sojourn in those thrilling regions of 
thick-ribbed ice by the sight of the 
great penguins in their breeding place. 
W. H. Hudson. 





THE PROSPECTS OF FICTION. 


In this particular year and this sea- 
son of the year—for the month I am 
still writing in is the month of St. 
Crispin as well as Trafalgar—it would 
show a lack of patriotism to suggest 
doubts of our literary excellence: Eng- 
land, as one may say, expects us to 
make some little traffic with our con- 
sciences in this matter. 

And after all it need not be great. 
For everything is by comparison, and 
perspective is always such a deceitful 
factor in judgment. Were they not 
“hustlers” too (to use Mr. Whibley’s 
phrase) in Queen Elizabeth’s day— 
Hamlet on one week, The Spanish Trag- 
edy maybe the next? And the record 
is lost of the plays that got acted but 
were never worth reproduction, as far 
below the level of Kyd, perhaps, some 
of them, as he was below Shakespeare. 
Kyd was only held up to ridicule be- 
cause he made such an immense suc- 
cess in his own generation: if there 
were any such charlatans among us 
now—in this Trafalgar year—I doubt 
not their names too would become a 
by-word in the same wise on the same 
ground. I can only see that the Eliz- 
abethan dramatist had the advantage 


of us in this particular—that they 
were, I understand, all paid at the 
same rate—£5 a play: and very good 
pay, too, taking the average. 

That seems an extremely right ar- 
rangement, for it will be obvious on 
reflection that nobody is ever paid for 
writing well, but for being a good man 
of business in addition. Byron was 
a great poet. But he had beside the 
knack of keeping himself before the 
eye of the public; and that was good 
business. Ben Jonson had the same sort 
of instinct, only in his time it was the 
eye of the Court a poet had to think 
on. And in virtue of this business ca- 
pacity of the Bricklayer for long after 
his death, for the spell of a whole cen- 
tury, he passed himself off as Shake- 
speare’s superior. And his quasi- 
hamesake was “the great Dr. John- 
son,” because he would and could be 
first in any cgmpany (moreover, one 
may gather from Boswell that he 
“sweated” his assistants on the dic- 
tionary). Yet after all Johnson lives 
by Boswell, not by Johnson, now. 
Tennyson, almost the only modern who 
made a fortune by his verses, was no- 
toriously a very good man of business. 
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It was, too, good business to look so like 
a poet, as nature had made him look, 
and there was beside an art which 
you'll say added to nature in this case. 
Granting, however, that this arrange- 
ment of five pounds per play was bet- 
ter than our circulating library one 
(where it must follow mathematically 
that the empty-heads determine the 
market: for it is only the empty-headed 
who must have a new book on the 
nail), with that one exception, I say, I 
suspect the best writers had as much 
a sense of being hustled off the scene 
by the worst in Queen Elizabeth’s reign 
as anybody can have to-day. 

I wish I could feel that this was a 
sufficient offering to the manes of those 
who fought at Agincourt and those who 
fought at Trafalgar, for I hate writing 
in this apologetic vein; but I am afraid 
it is not. So let us try again. I honor 
from a distance those who are emi- 
nent for the “style” of their narratives, 
not at all sharing that unkind judg- 
ment of Buffon’s, that one ought rather 
to pity such folk “d’avoir passé tant 
de temps aA faire de nouvelles combi- 
naisons de syllabes pour ne dire que 
ce que tout le monde dit”; and those 
iron-hearted heroes (I admire them, too, 
from a distance) who wade through 
seas of sawdust to their purposes. 
Quite beside these, though I confess 
myself no very great novel-reader, it 
is often my fortune to come across 
books which in a perfectly simple, or 
simple-seeming, fashion, but very poig- 
nantly, give some episode from the real 
life of the world we live in. I could 
mention a number of such stories by 
name; but I should only get the credit 
of advertising my friends. And though 
it is excellent business—of the very 
best—to combine the functions of es- 
sayist and advertising agent, I would 
rather not do it on this occasion. 
Years ago I read a short story which 
consisted of nothing more than the talk 
of an accountant (a “lady accountant”) 


in an A.B.C. shop, but was so natural 
and affecting that it was not forget- 
table. Mr. Henry James is so well 
known that one can mention his In the 
Cage as a parallel example; only that 
was much less simple and much less 
affecting. It is pleasant to think, too, 
that “Mark Rutherford” has become a 
classic. And as Gissing is dead (alas!) 
one may surely mention him. For he 
again treated of just the same class, 
so difficult to seize justly. Of the 
slum stories I am a thought suspicious; 
but certainly some of them seem to 
have come, as one may say, out of 
Nature’s workshop, not to have been 
put together with an eye to the cir- 
culating library. But, of course, the 
majority of novel-writers must deal 
with the folk they know, the educated 
classes. Of such books, too, really in- 
spired by real motives, there is quite a 
good supply (I think of one at this mo- 
ment which was largely concerned 
with the hero’s life at school); and 
though often enough the writers seem 
to duck down again and disappear, so, 
as we have seen, did the Elizabethan 
dramatists seem to themselves to duck 
down and disappear, and some of the 
best gave themselves no concern on 
that head. 

Again, I am very sure that all the 
talk we hear that the novel has had its 
day and must give place to the drama 
is unconsidered talk. “For I reason 
thus” (as Hume says in one place): No- 
body can pretend that a play is meant 
to be read: that all the restrictions on 
reality which the stage imposes are in 
themselves an advantage—treating the 
thing as a mere work of literature, I 
mean. Nor can anyone—to whom I 
would give attention—pretend that his 
intellect is at its best amid the dis- 
tractions of the theatre, and not in a 
quiet study at home. But it is for the 
best intellects at their best moments, 
that the best literature is written: and 
it is the best literature that survives. 
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Mr. Bernard Shaw is the swallow who 
does not make a summer. The stage 
exactly suits his temperament: and his 
work is of the best. 

There is a stronger reason why novel 
writing must continue to fourish some- 
where—though the reason is too recon- 
dite to be more than hinted at here. 
The disposition to class folk under cer- 
tain heads, and that means as types, 
is much more an inheritance of ours 
from the Middle Ages than natural to 
human nature. The one great division 
of mankind known then, Christian- 
Pagan or Christian-miscreant, is, as 
could easily be shown, the far-off 
parent of our political divisions to-day. 
And it is in virtue of the same attitude 
of mind that fiction in the past tended 
to conform itself to the pattern of a 
game of chess—black of one party, 
white of the other. As time goes on 
people will be more conscious of in- 

The Outlook. 


dividuals and more interested in them, 
and less in classes and class-labels, 
than they are as yet: an _ instinct 
which in a blind and vulgar way is 
even now at work giving birth to the 
“personal paragraph.” Folk are not 
to-day much interested in the produc- 
tions of our literary illustrious; but 
they are interested in their personali- 
ties. If these same illustrious ones 
were in the field of romance to leave 
their search for scenery and embellish- 
ments, to cease to catch at the stars 
or dive into the depths of the sea for 
their plots, let China and Peru alone, 
and only consider how vast and varied 
a territory is this same human nature, 
how little explored, how seldom de- 
scribed, save conventionally, then the 
folk, even the Board-school-educated 
folk, would read their books likewise, 
and if not to-day why then to-morrow. 
C. F. Keary. 


t 





THE QUEEN 


Long ago, on the occasion of an early 
exhibition of portraits of Mary Stuart, 
a poet in Punch described her as “a 
sphinx, a myth, a mystery.” As to her 
personal beauty she remains a mys- 
tery, if we do not take a great deal of 
trouble in the criticism of the various 
pictures which are said to be her por- 
traits. But when we have taken that 
amount of pains, as I have done for 
my private amusement, we know al- 
most precisely what Mary’s aspect was 
at almost every period of her life. Mr. 
Hewlett has divined her bodily sem- 
blance in youth, and reproduced it very 
well, I think, in several passages of 
“The Queen’s Quair,” though he prob- 
ably never saw the young subtly smil- 


*“Mary Stuart.” By Florence MacCunn. 


(Methuen, 10s 6d. net.) 


OF SCOTS.* 


ing Queen of Lord Leven and Mel- 
ville’s portrait, first brought to the 
world’s knowledge in Mr. Foster’s 
work, “The True Portraiture of. Mary 
Stuart.” Mary was a tall lithe beauty, 
with a bright pallor of complexion, 
very delicate, thin arched eyebrows, 
wide apart, a lofty brow, bright rus- 
set hair, red hazel eyes, long and nar- 
row, with heavy white eyelids, a sub- 
tle mouth with delicate curves, a 
beautiful chin, and a rather long, 
straight nose. The grace of the poise 
of her head and neck, in youth, is 
best indicated in a fine wax medallion 
(1559) at the Museum at Breslau, un- 
mentioned by English writers about 
her portraits. 

Thus we know the aspect of the 
Queen, while friend and foe are unan- 




















imous as to her fascination. In Scot- 
land, and in her English captivity, 
her fascination was almost her only 
weapon in the warfare of her life. 
Doubtless she used it freely, in the 
hope to win friends and allies, but she 
was not a cruel siren; nor, probably, 
was she given to the style of lavish 
caressing which does not please one in 
“The Queen’s Quair.” 

The real Mary, as regards character 
and history, is no more of a mystery 
than the real Mary as to personal as- 
pect. We become confused between 
the fiery assaults of her enemies, like 
Mr. Froude, and the laudations of 
friendly enthusiasts and credulous bi- 
ographers. The real Mary is to be 
seen plainly enough in Mrs. MacCunn’s 
“Mary Stuart.” The author, though 
full of sympathy for a Queen who was 
set a hopeless task, and placed in a 
situation where success was impossi- 
ble, is perfectly impartial. She shuts 
her eyes to not one of Mary’s faults 
and sins, while she is awake to all her 
many virtues and merits. In the 
Queen she sees “a very, very woman,” 
not a fiend, or a siren, or a saint; a 
woman with a heart full of kindness, 
courage, gratitude, and loyalty, and 
eager to win the affection of others. 
She desired to love and be loved, and 
she won neither of her desires. She 
and Francis II. were children together. 
For Darnley she had, at most, a 
toquade; he could neither give her true 
love, nor could he be the master, the 
strong protector and ruler, for whom 
she sought. For Bothwell she had such 
an infatuation as the Greek Ate used 
to inflict on doomed men and women; 
but Bothwell was a brutal bully, not a 
master, and the lords who severed 
them perfectly understood that absence 
would cause this idol to vanish from 
her heart. They were right: in less than 
a year after Carbery Hill, Mary was 
ready to marry George Douglas, per- 
haps in a fit of unroyal gratitude: this 


The Queen of Scots. 
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is one of the strangest points in her 
story. 

Mrs. MacCunn does not shirk the 
deep guilt of Darniey’s taking off. 
His ways of injuring, insulting, and 
sickening Mary had been innumerable. 
He had been an insolent braggard, an 
abject coward, a brawling drunkard, 
a fainéant, an incompetent meddler, 
and again and again a traitor, before 
her eyes. He had led an attempt ap- 
parently calculated to cause her own 
and her child’s death as well as that of 
her secretary; he had turned cur, and 
betrayed his accomplices: without love 
of her, he was jealous of her; he was 
doing his best, apparently, to ruin her 
with the Catholic princes of Burope, 
while he was alleged to be planning 
a coup d’état for her overthrow at the 
end of 1566, and he insulted her again, 
by a verbal message, in the early Jan- 
uary of 1567. This conduct did as. 
much as anything to arouse her infatu- 
ation for Bothwell, and, between the 
fever for Bothwell, and the hatred, 
contempt, and dread of the mischiev- 
ous Darnley, Mary’s loyal nature was 
absolutely perverted. She brought her 
husband from Glasgow and his clan, 
the Stewarts, to the perils of a remote 
and defenceless house in Edinburgh, 
and so made his murder a certainty. 
At Glasgow, as Mrs. MacCunn says, 
she used no blandishments; but a let- 
ter of Darnley’s, in the Lennox manu- 
scripts, proves that she stooped to 
these hypocrisies in Fdinburgh, at Kirk 
o’ Field. The woman most loyal of 
nature betrayed, and betrayed with a 
kiss. Lower no mortal could fall. Her 
excellent nature had been maddened 
and perverted by six years of the fe- 
rocities of Knox, the insults and ca- 
resses of Elizabeth; by the treason of 
her nobles; by the whole loathsome na- 
ture of Darnley. So the deeds were 
done, the murder and the miserable 
marriage. 

The rest of Mary’s life was one of 
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enforced expiation; for twenty years 
she drank from a cup bubbling over 
with every conceivable bitterness. She 
had gone so far as to be false even 
to her Church, in her marriage to 
Bothwell by Protestant rites. In her 
earlier years, as Queen in Scotland, it 
is by no means improbable that, under 
judicious handling, she might have 
left the old Church for the Anglican 
communion. But Knox was not judi- 
cious, nor did he desire an Anglican 
Queen. In any case, the twenty years 
of penance enabled Mary to reconcile 
herself to the Church, and to win the 
heart of posterity by pity and admira- 
tion of her dauntless courage, and her 
natural loyalty and love for every man 
and woman who remained true to her. 
This is the view of Mary which com- 
mends itself to Mrs. MacCunn, and 
she illustrates each detail in a narra- 
tive inevitably concise, but always 
vigorous and tender. Her sketches 
of the many characters in the tragedy 
—Lethington, Elizabeth, Moray, Mor- 
ton, Bothwell, Knox, Kirkcaldy, and the 
rest—are slight but telling. On Moray 
she is perhaps rather too hard, for the 
man, cunning, self-seeking, and un- 
scrupulous as he was, had the cause 
of Scotland and of order at his heart. 
He cared more than Mary did for her 
country: in truth she had little cause 
to love the land or the people, and was 
more a Lorainer than a Stuart, thanks 
to her education and early associations. 
The Academy. 
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As to Mary’s last plot against Eliza- 
beth, Mrs. MacCunn is not certain that 
the copy of her letter to Babington is 
genuine, but accepts Mendoza’s belief 
that she was aware of the scheme for 
murdering “her sister and her foe.” 
Such a murder, in the circumstances, 
is a trifle. Elizabeth was equally 
anxious that. Paulet should murder 
Mary. The difference is that Elizabeth 
would have betrayed Paulet, while 
Mary would have been true to 
Babington. 

We have only indicated the attitude 
of Mrs. MacCunn towards her heroine: 
it is candidly historical and perfectly 
womanly: two qualities not often com- 
bined where Mary Stuart is in ques- 
tion.. Except in two or three mis- 
printed dates, and one or two slight 
obscurities, caused by great conciseness 
in the early part of the book, we de- 
tect no topic for cavil. The author has 
used the accessible documents, but in 
intricate and disputed matters she 
gives her own conclusions, with which 
we generally agree, and does not ana- 
lyze the evidence publicly. In her 
space she could adopt no other method. 
By an odd oversight, a bad photograph 
of a poor but authentic drawing of 
Mary at the age of nine (the correct 
date is inscribed on the margin, and is 
corroborated by a letter of Catherine 
de Medici) is offered as “Mary at the 
Age of Fourteen.” 

Andrew Lang. 
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Sons of the exile and the bitter scorning. 
Children of sorrow and the martyr-pang, 

Still waiting in the darkness for that morning 
Of which your prophets sang. 


Lo! in the East, what portent cleaves asunder 
The solemn shadows of your clouded night? 

Is this the radiant star of dawn, whereunder 
The land lies red and bright? 
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Nay, but with flames of ruined shrine and dwelling 
Have Lust and Murder stained the guiltless sky, 
And from that land once more the cry comes telling 


Of Rachel’s agony. 


Still in the valley of humiliation 
The servant of Jehovah bows his head, 
Still in the wilderness the chosen nation 
Must lay their cherished dead. 


But thou, forget not how thy heavy burden 
Hath lightened for the cruel world its load, 
Nor deem thy martyr-crown a meaner guerdon 


Than any man-bestowed. 


Not Asshur’s sword or Edom’s malediction 
Shall rob thee of thy birthright, O mine own! 
Over the stony ways of thine affliction 
Move onwards to thy throne. 


The Spectator. 


B. Paul Neuman. 
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Mr. Winston Churchill’s book on 
Lord Randolph Churchill will be pub- 
lished by the Macmillans in January. 


The J. B. Lippincott Company has in 
course of publication a “Montezuma” 
edition of Prescott’s historical works, 
in twenty-two octavo volumes, illus- 
trated by one hundred and ten full- 
page photogravure plates by Goupil. 
The edition will be limited to one hun- 
dred numbered sets. 


The Countess Martinengo-Cesaresco 
has published a poem, “The Madonna 
of the Scales—A Calabrian Memory,” 
which will be sold for the benefit of 
the sufferers from the earthquake in 
Calabria. 


The London literary papers chronicle 
with regret the recent death of Mr. 
George Lillie Craik, who had been an 
active partner in the Macmillan house 
for forty years. Mr. Craik’s first wife 


was Miss Muloch, author of “John 


Halifax, Gentleman.” 


Suggestive of holiday uses in its 
attractive form as well as in its theme, 
Dr. Henry van Dyke’s “The Spirit 
of Christmas” is a seasonable little 
book. It contains a dream-story, a lit- 
tle essay, a bit of a sermon, and two 


prayers, all brief and all filled with 
the Christmas spirit. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 


In the attractive typography of the 
Merrymount Press, T. Y. Crowell & 
Co. present Wagner’s music-drama, 
Lohengrin, retold in English verse by 
Oliver Huckel. The book is a com- 
panion to the same translator’s “Parsi- 
fal” which was published last year. 
Like that, it is a dignified and satisfy- 
ing rendering into English blank verse 
of the master’s famous drama. It is 
prefaced with a “Foreword” in which 
the translator describes the circum- 
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stances under which the drama was 
written and the sources from which it 
was drawn. 


’ From four quaint old volumes of 
monkish legends and miracle stories, 
published at Venice, Florence or Bo- 
logna in the sixteenth, seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, Mrs. Francis 
Alexander has selected and translated 
into English more than one hundred 
and twenty of the choicest, grouping 
them under the general title “Il Libro 
D’Oro of Those Whose Names are 
Written in the Lamb’s Book of Life.” 
Read either as specimens of monkish 
literature or as the fruit of spiritual 
reflection and emotion these old tales 
have a singular interest and value. 
Little, Brown & Co. 


Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie’s latest 
volume, “The Great Word,” might not 
unfairly be described as a sequence of 
delicate rhapsodies in praise of Love. 
But such a description would give an 
inadequate idea of the scope and pur- 
pose of the book. Although—Mr. 
Mabie would say because—its lan- 
guage is of the world of abstractions, 
ideals, visions, its influence is ener- 
gizing and practical, and many a 
reader who takes it up idly for mere 
pleasure will lay it down with an un- 
expected sense of gratitude for quick- 
ened courage and resolve. The essays 
on “The Credibility of Love,” “Love's 
Second Sight,” and “The Steep As- 
cent” are especially rich in sane and 
wholesome suggestion. Dodd, Mead 
& Co. 


Mr. Charles Ferris Gettemy tells ‘“The 
True Story of Paul Revere” in a little 
monograph, which adds to a narrative 
of the famous ride, written after a 
comparison of various contemporary 
sources, a sketch of the patriot’s earlier 
and later career down to his peaceful 
death in 1818. One incident in this ca- 
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reer, the court-martial of Revere for 
alleged shortcomings in the ill-starred 
Penobscot expedition, is known to 
comparatively few of those who have 
been stirred by the story of the fa- 
mous warning ride among the Middle- 
sex villages and farms. To this day, 
it is difficult to determine how far, if 
at all, Paul Revere was blameworthy 
in this matter, and Mr. Gettemy 
chooses the wiser plan of placing 
the records at the service of the 
reader without essaying a judgment 
upon them. The book is illustrated 
with twelve full-page illustrations 
from photographs. Little, Brown & 
Co. 


Lovers of sport and students of natu- 
ral history have something new await- 
ing them in C. G. Schillings’s “With 
Flashlight and Rifle,’ which Harper & 
Brothers publish in a translation from 
the German, made by Henry Zick, 
Ph.D. The author, who is both hunter 
and naturalist, spent years in tropical 
Africa, pursuing great and little game, 
attended by numerous assistants, and 
having for his object not the wanton 
destruction of wild life, but the close 
study of it, with the aid of the camera. 
The more than one hundred striking il- 
lustrations are all reproductions of 
photographs taken by the author, some 
in the ordinary way, but many at 
night, with the flashlight. The result 
is a vividness and accuracy impossible 
by any other method. Lions, rhi- 
noceroses, elephants, leopards, hyenas, 
giraffes and other wild animals are 
thus pictured. The author describes 
his experiences with straightforward 
simplicity and unflagging interest. 
The book is unique in the absence of 
literary embroidery and the substitu- 
tion of real experience for romance. 


“The truth about Swinburne is the 
exact opposite of what has. been 
widely and popularly thought; weak- 
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ness, affectation, exotic foreiguness, 
the traits of aestheticism in the de- 
based sense of that word, are far 
from him; he is strong, he is genuine, 
he is English, bred with an European 
mind it is true like Shelley, like Gray 
and Milton, but in his own genius, 
temperament and the paths of his 
flight charged with the strength 
of England.” So writes Professor 
George Edward Woodberry in the 
study of Swinburne which he con- 
tributes to the Contemporary Men of 
Letters Series. With brief biographi- 
‘eal detail, he passes at once to an 
analysis of the poet’s power, under 
the subdivisions of liberty, melody, 
passion, fate, nature, fame and love. 
The treatment is admirably adapted 
to the purpose of this serviceable and 
attractive series, and the illustrative 
extracts which fill nearly one fourth 
of the space are especially welcome 
in the case of an author so inade- 
quately appreciated. McClure, Phil- 
lips & Co. 


Not often does one meet criticism 
of such optimistic and _ inspiriting 
quality as that found in the volume 
of Professor George Edward Wood- 
berry’s Lowell Institute lectures on 
Race Power in Literature which Mc- 
Clure, Phillips & Co. publish under 
the title ‘““The Torch.” Its first four 
chapters are devoted to general prin- 
-ciples—that mankind in the process of 
civilization stores up race-power, so 
that it is a continually growing fund, 
and that literature, pre-eminently, is 
‘such a store of spiritual race-power, 
with examples from mythology, chiv- 
alry, and the Scriptures as “sifted de- 
posits of the past” and ‘with a 
detailed analysis of the Titan myth as 
illustrating the use which poetry 
makes of such race-images and race- 
ideas. In the remaining four, Spen- 
ser, Milton, Wordsworth and Shelley 
-are studied, “not in their personality 
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but as race-exponents,” with a view to 
proving their essential greatness and 
value due to the degree to which they 
availed themselves of the “race-store.” 
While the book makes its strong- 
est impression by its continuity of 
thought, it throws brilliant side-lights 
on a variety of related themes. 


No one but Colonel Higginson could 
have written the delightful volume of 
reminiscent essays called “Part of a 
Man’s Life” (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 
and this for two reasons: no other 
American has had his varied experi- 
ence as reformer, soldier, lecturer and 
man of letters, and no other has the 
rare combination of a sunny temper, a 
sense of humor and an easy and lim- 
pid literary style. Colonel Higginson 
is now almost the only survivor of that 
whimsical group of reformers, the tran- 
scendentalists, and of that more effect- 
ive and earnest group, the anti-slavery 
leaders. He held a commission in the 
Kansas “volunteers” of 1856: he led a 
black regiment in the civil war: and 
the chapter “Intensely Human,” in 
these reminiscences, shows the old love 
of freedom and justice still active in 
his discussion of the “negro problem” 
of the past and present. He knew 
well the English and American men of 
letters who were best worth knowing 
during the latter half of the nineteenth 
century. He was one of the most pop- 
ular speakers on the platform of the 
old “Lyceum” whose palmy days he de- 
scribes in his chapter on “American 
Audiences.” Of the experiences of 
this rich, varied and useful life, and 
of much else beside gathered from men 
and books, Col. Higginson writes al- 
ways in the sunny and hopeful spirit 
which he claims, in the opening paper 
in the volume, as one of the distin- 
guishing characteristics of Americans. 
The personal interest of the book is 
enhanced by many portraits and fac- 
similes of letters. 
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A book of extraordinary interest is 
Miss Katharine A. Carl’s “With the 
Empress Dowager.” (The Century 
Company.) It is a study of the inner 
life of the Chinese court and of 
the personality and characteristics of 
the Empress Dowager, written after 
eleven months of residence at the 
court and of intimate daily association 
with the Empress. Miss Carl's admis- 
sion to the court was for the purpose 
of painting the Empress. She ex- 
ecuted, in fact, four portraits of that 
redoubtable personage, three of which 
are now in China, while the fourth, a 
gift from the Empress to the Ameri- 
can people, was exhibited at St. Louis 
and is now in the national Museum 
at Washington. Miss Carl ate at the 
royal table, walked and talked freely 
with the woman to whom most con- 
temporary observers have attributed 
such malign qualities, and brought 
away from her strange experiences 
the most agreeable impressions and 
memories. She found the Empress 
“the most fascinating personality” it 
had ever been her good fortune to 
meet, and she depicts her as kindly, 
remarkably young-looking, with a 
winning smile and the most gentle 
ways. The book is written with great 
simplicity and directness, and adds to 
its personal study of the Empress and 
her court detailed information regard- 
ing Chinese customs and ways of 
thought. Incidentally it throws light 
upon the political questions regarding 
which the Emperor and the Empress 
Dowager are at cross purposes. There 
are twenty or more illustrations, in- 
cluding portraits of the Empress Dow- 
ager and the young empress, and 


views of the palace and of court 
scenes, 
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The Academy calls to mind the fact 
that an English Academy of Letters 
came near being founded some years 
before the French Academy was es- 
tablished. The originator of the 
scheme, Mr. Edmund Bolton, in 1617, 
being introduced to the King by the 
Marquis of Buckingham, presented a 
formal petition for “a Corporation 
Royal to be founded under the title of 
King James his Academe or College 
of Honor,” proposing, as he put it, 
“to convert the Castle Royal of Wind- 
sor, or, if not Windsor, what other 
place his Majesty shall be pleased to 
appoint to an English Olympus.” The 
King approved. It was arranged that 
the Academy should have a mortmain 
of £200 a year, and the details of its 
construction were settled. These are 
interesting. There were to be three 
classes of members: Tutelaries, Aurilia- 
ries, and Essentials. The first-named 


. were to be the Knights of the Garter, 


the Lord Chancellor, and the Chancel- 
lors of the Universities. The Awzilia- 
ries were to be “selected from the 
flower of the nobility.” The Essentials 
were to be men of letters. Their chief 
duty was to be to “authorize all books 
and writings which were to go forth 
in print which did not ex professo han- 
dle theological arguments, and to give 
to the vulgar people indexes expurga- 
tory and expunctory upon all books of 
secular learning printed in English 
never otherwise to be public again.” 
That James I. would have founded 
this Academy if he had lived, seems 
certain; but Charles IL, when he suc- 
ceeded to the throne, showed less in- 
terest in the scheme. “It was too 
good for. the times,” he said, and let 
the project drop. 














